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As we go to press we have received 
the sad news of the death of our be- 
loved Pope Pius. May the angels lead 
him into Paradise who carried the 
whole world on his shoulders. 
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WHO'S A HERETIC? 
EDITOR: 

Why, of all the things that could be attacked as 
wrong in this world, do you allow such an article as 
“Art and the Christian Life’ (Sept.) to soil the 
pages of a magazine that is supposed to help Cath- 
olics, not make them sick. The learned person who 
wrote the destructive lines against classic art cries 
out that many of the old masters’ works in museums 
are false representations and misleading! I feel 
that he is misled and misleading. Would he turn 
his victims to the vile, Freudian cunning that wears 
the brand of modern art? R. Marcy 

New York City, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

I have heard the sentiments expressed too 
often before, and each time have reacted in the same 
way. It seems useless to continue picking modern 
and even Renaissance art to pieces. The eloquent 
criticism and rhetorical praise that we find in many 
articles on art are fine, but only in small doses. 

Can we, perhaps, have more concise, analytical 
treatment of the subject, so that one can synthesize 
for himself, and with the help of the author draw 
his own conclusions? For instance, “Art and the 
Christian Life” (Sept.) includes a scathing quote 
about Raphael which brands him “. . . one of the 
most dangerous heretics since the Church began.” 
Would it not be profitable to demonstrate, as far as 
is possible, why this is so? Such a demonstration, 
which would have to include the author’s own theory 
of art, Christian or otherwise, and examples of how 
it differs from Raphael’s, would be much more po- 
tent than any number of lyrical criticisms. 

Joseph A. Del Re, S.J. 


Spokane, Washington 


EDITOR: 
Raphael is not a heretic. He was a great Christian 
painter. Reader 
Catonsville, Md. 
EDITOR: 


Would that the words of Gregory M. Smith, 
O.Carm., be printed across the sky for every man, 
woman and child, but especially for those of “the 
household of the Faith” to read! I cannot contain 
my enthusiasm and delight. 

Mrs. Kilian H. Meyer 


Richland Center, Wiac. 


WHO’S ON FIRST? 
EDITOR: 


Whose team are you playing on? 

If I thought the September issue was rep- 
resentative of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, I would 
cancel my subscription. 

The new internationalism has crept into your 
august pages, or hadn’t you noticed? 

First, don’t fight the Arabs. Let them do 
what they want. Permissiveness at home first, 
now permissiveness abroad. 

Then the status of the U.N. You had mod- 
est hopes? Well, modesty is becoming. But 
you are betting on the U.N. It’s our only hope 
you say. 

Our diplomacy is outmoded. Is J. J. Hanlin 
a pen name? That was a strong attack on the 
American Foreign Service. I gather we should 
abandon diplomacy, put everything, even our 
domestic policy in the hands of the U.N.: let 
the U.N. settle Little Rock, let the Arabs run 
riot, and remember the Maine! 

Then I got to the window on Fleet Street. 
I wish Bedoyere would get out of that window 
and move around. The English are ready to 
bargain with Red China anyhow. And 
Bedoyere says N.A.T.O. was all a mistake. In- 
stead we should be supporting Europe, Asia 
and Africa! Let’s go for broke! 

I can only conclude that the Editor nodded 
during September. Reader 

Chicago, Ill. 


Ed.: I may have nodded during September. 
However, I think our reader has placed his own 
construction on many of the items in the issue. 
I don’t know what he means by the “new inter- 
nationalism.” I suppose it’s bad; but I think 
our reader swung and missed. Is this Ted 
Williams flinging another bat? As for his 
swing at the “new internationalism,” if the 
reader wants to retreat into Fortress America 
and make the world free for Communism, I 
disagree with him. 


REVOLUTION IN INDIA 
EDITOR: 


I read with deep appreciation the article by 


K. K. Jacob, “Anti-Communist Front Forges 
Ahead in India” (June). Father Vadakkan 
has done a wonder-work in Kerala. 

Most of my life has been spent in Protestant 
mission-work in North India. The state of 
Kerala is certainly most fortunate to have this 
Catholic Father working in her midst with 
such wonderful results. From Mr. Jacob’s 
article it seems that a marvelous change is 
really taking place and we wish him and all 
who help Godspeed. That splendid brave Fa- 
ther has surely had God’s great help to accom- 


plish so much for the benefit of Kerala, the 
whole of India; and this is surely a great 
triumph for India. As this movement has 
stunned the Communists in Kerala may it do 
so for the whole world. 

Mrs. May W. Branch 


Toronto, Ohio 


NOT TO BE ARGUMENTATIVE, BUT— 
EDITOR: 


In an Editor’s note in the September issue 
you write: “The basic principles of Thomistic 
philosophy cannot be denied without serious 
repercussions both in theology and in other 
disciplines.” 

Merely to keep the ball rolling, and not, I 
hope, to seem argumentative, may I suggest 
that a denial of Thomism may turn out not 
to have such repercussions on theology? On 
philosophy would of course be another story. 

By Thomism I refer chiefly to the doctrine 
of matter and form, act and potency. If you 
stop to think, isn’t it possible that dropping 
this doctrine would mean, in the main, merely 
that theology would be rewritten in a new 
language? 

If you look on St. Thomas as the good 
teacher who brought out old treasures in new 
dress, do you think he would be angry that 
other teachers coming after him should also 
want to present their and his and the Church’s 
common treasure in another setting and in still 
newer dress? And that not purely out of a 
hankering for novelty? 

Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J., writing in St. 
Thomas Aquinas, a wonderful little book re- 
cently republished after thirty years, says: 
“It has to be shown [by modern Thomists] 
that the metaphysical principles, the doctrines 
of act and potency and form and matter are 
compatible with the facts of nature which 
have since been discovered.” 

Who knows? Perhaps the doctrines cannot 
be shown to be compatible. Will that be a 
disaster for Catholic teaching? Of course not. 


John Doebele 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ed.: What I said still goes. Read the en- 
cyclical of Pius XII, Humani Generis (1950). 
And I do not think Father D’Arcy meant to 
cast doubt on Thomistic principles, but rather 
to urge that they be applied to the expanding 
field of modern scientific knowledge. 


THE NOVEL IN SUBURBIA 
EDITOR: 

I thought the article in the September issue: 
“The Suburban Novel” was first-rate. 


Reader 
Swampscott, 


Masse. 
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Birth Control, Bingo 
and Religious Influence 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Ix July there was a furor in New York City over the question of dispens- 
ing birth-control devices in municipal hospitals. Dr. Morris Jacobs, 
Commissioner of Hospitals, forbade a Kings County Hospital physician 
to fit a Protestant diabetic patient with a birth-control device. The 
Protestant Council of Churches, allied with certain Jewish groups, at- 
tacked the Commissioner’s edict and defended the use of contraceptives 
for therapeutic reasons. The upshot of the controversy was that the 
Board of Hospitals in September ruled that birth-control devices could 
be prescribed for patients who request them—if two physicians certify 
the need. 

Intemperate and vituperative abuse was leveled not only at the Com- 
missioner but at the Catholic Church as well. The language of the 
tirades was so emotional and imprecise that it was hard to tell what was 
the indictment against the Church. However, the implication was that 
the Church was using pressure to bring city hospital practice into line 
with Catholic teaching. One Protestant editor said that it was just as 
wrong for a religious group in New York City to impose its moral code on 
the public as it was for Protestants to force their views on alcohol upon 
the United States in the form of the Prohibition Amendment. 


oo Rev. Joun M. KrumM, Chaplain of Columbia University, wrote a 
letter to the N. Y. Times (August 1) in which he pointed out the error in 
this line of thinking. This Protestant clergyman took issue with the 
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Protestant leaders who question the 
right of Roman Catholics to influ- 
ence public institutions in the direc- 
tion of Catholic moral teaching. A 
supporter of birth control, the Prot- 
estant chaplain nevertheless argued 
that any religious group in a de- 
mocracy has a right to try to mold 
and influence society on moral is- 
sues that touch on public policy. 
“In their fear of Roman Catholic 
influence some Protestant leaders 
seem to me to be arguing for a 
separation of religion from the de- 
termination of public policy, which 
I should regard as subversive of the 
religion of the Bible.” 

Why should the Church be re- 
quired to keep silent on a practice 
it considers detrimental to the good 
of society? Why shouldn’t it use 
pressure to mold legislation? If it 
uses undue pressure, then it can 
be penalized but there is nothing 
wrong in trying to exert influence 
on public policy for the sake of 
the common good. If Protestants 
used undue influence to bring about 
Prohibition, their conduct was re- 
prehensible. But we have no ob- 
jection to their using moderate and 
honest pressure to influence legis- 
lation. As Chaplain Krumm said 
in his Times letter, Protestants to- 
day are fighting bingo, campaign- 
ing strenuously in an effort to swing 
public opinion § and legislators’ 
voles against it. They have every 
right to engage in such a campaign 
as long as they believe bingo is 


detrimental to the common good. 


5D 


| to the Jewish Chronicle 
of London, the Rabbinical Council 
of America organized a campaign 
of opposition to the Humane 
Slaughter Bill. It urged Jews to 
flood the offices of Senators with 
telegrams requesting them to vote 


against the Bill. The Council 
seemed to feel that while the Bill 
recognized as humane the Jewish 
kosher method of killing animals, 
yet it was so drawn as to lead 
eventually to agitation against the 
Jewish ritual method of ‘slaughter. 
Will anyone say that the Council 
had no civil right to influence the 
Senators? 

If Labor and Education and Busi- 
ness can exercise a legitimate in- 
fluence on legislation and public 
policy, why must religious groups 
say nothing about what they con- 
sider immoral and corrupting prac- 
tices? Are the clergy presumed to be 
the only group that has no interest 
in the good of the community? 


Te majority of Protestants op- 
posed the Commissioner’s ban on 
contraceptive devices and in this 
they were consistent with their con- 
victions about the morality of birth 
control. It was only a small group 
of Protestant spokesmen that as- 
sailed the Church and hinted at 
undue influence. They gave me the 
impression of being worrywarts 
fearful of the big, bad wolf of Ro- 
man Catholic discipline and organi- 
zation, absorbed in “the growth of 
Catholic power,” striking out des- 
perately at the Church as though 
they were fighting a hopeless rear- 
guard action. 


I REALIZE there is a natural temp- 
tation here to become self-compla- 
cent but I honestly feel that Cath- 


olic behavior in the controversy 
was most commendable. At times 
we are impatient with what we 
consider a too great readiness on 
the part of the Protestants to capit- 
ulate to secularism but on this oc- 
easion the restraint of Catholic 
leaders and the reasonableness of 
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the Chancery statements were im- 
pressive. More episodes of this na- 
ture are bound to arise from time to 
time and I hope other Catholics 
will meet the situation with a lively 
concern for peace in the local com- 
munity as well as the integrity of 
the faith. 

Whoever fosters religious strife 
advances the timetable of Soviet 
conquest, The monstrous pressure 
of the world crisis, as well as the 
Christian spirit, demands that Cath- 
olics and Protestants strive for mu- 
tual understanding. As Archbishop 
Alter phrased it in a talk to the 
N.C.C.W. on September 21: “Ten- 
sions in our mutual relations will 
continue to exist no doubt in some 
measure, but there is no reason why 
we should not strive to create a 
better climate of public opinion and 
remove misunderstanding of the 
Church and her teaching.” 


Is Red China Bluffing? 


Tue United States and other West- 
ern nations breathed easier when 
Charles Malik was elected President 
of the U.N. in September. By his 
firm stand in favor of the West dur- 
ing the Lebanon crisis he had an- 
tagonized the Arab League and the 
Communist bloc. The United States 
anticipated mountains of trouble if 
his opponent, Mohammed Mahgoub, 
were elected. Backed by Nasser and 
Khrushchev, he could do irreparable 
harm as head of the U.N. However, 
Malik won the election by a smash- 
ing victory of 45 to 31 and the 
prospects in the General Assembly 
are not too grim for the West. 

For the Assembly will be debat- 
ing international issues of grave 
import in the next few months, not 
least among them being the ques- 
tion of the admission of Red China. 


This is a question that has been 
occupying the attention of the As- 
sembly off and on for ten years. 
The Steering Committee periodi- 
cally shelves the question and the 
Assembly endorses the Committee’s 
recommendation but yet the ques- 
tion persistently hovers in the back- 
ground of numerous Assembly de- 
bates. 


Tue present conflict between the 
United States and Red China in the 
Far East is actually more of a dip- 
lomatic than a military conflict. 
At least that is the consensus of the 
Washington experts. After the 
Lebanon crisis had abated, the Chi- 
nese Reds decided to “shoot their 
way into the U.N.” via threats of 
war over Quemoy. Using tough lan- 
guage with the United States, they 
figured they would scare America’s 
allies into bringing pressure to bear 
on the United States to recognize 
Red China and help her become a 
member of the U.N. Mao’s military 
maneuvers and his bombing of 
Quemoy are simply a military bluff 
to secure a diplomatic victory. 

Mao does not want a war at this 
time. A large-scale war would be 
disastrous for him. He has a tiny 
navy, lacks missiles and nuclear 
arms and his troops have little 
technical competence. He _ has 
started hundreds of colossal indus- 
trial projects but they are not due 
to be completed till 1962. So there 
is reason to take his threats with a 
grain of salt. 


Buse too is bluffing. It pro- 
claimed that an attack on the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China would be 


construed as an attack on Soviet 
Russia. Khrushchev was so exces- 
sive in his blustering notes to Eisen- 
hower that the President ordered 











one of them returned to the Soviets, 
a gesture without precedent in dip- 
lomatic annals. The Soviet ruler 
charged the United States with 
“atomic blackmail.” This is the old 
Communist trick of accusing others 
of the very crime they themselves 
are committing. 

Of course, if it came to a show- 
down, Khrushchev would probably 
have to help Red China. But, at the 
present time, it’s the last thing in 
the world that the Soviets would 
want. They fear that a nuclear war 
would not hurt agricultural China 
as much as it would damage indus- 
trial Russia. Moreover, war or no 
war—they are not anxious to aid 
Mao. Reports from Hong Kong 
have it that Russia has refused to 
give any nuclear weapons to Mao 
and that the Soviets have offered 
economic assistance that is either 
inferior in quality of materiel or 
presented as a loan rather than as 
an outright gift. The Soviets know 
that China will have a population 
of almost 800,000,000 in ten years 
and that if such a manpower poten- 
tial is harnessed to an efficient in- 
dustrial system, the People’s Re- 
public will overshadow Soviet 
Russia. 


| Khrushchev fears that 
Mao will go off on his own like Tito. 
Mao has scolded revisionists from 
time to time and pretends to loathe 
independents but Khrushchev is 
not too sure... . The Chinese leader 
has openly disagreed with Khrush- 
chev on economic plans and some- 
times even on ideology. So we can 


expect Khrushchev to continue 
toasting the Peiping regime in 


vodka but anxiously and furtively 
looking at it with fear and suspi- 
cion. He has nurtured a Franken- 
stein and now he wants to keep it 
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from expanding any further; per- 
haps he is devising some way of 
cutting it down to size. 

Mao and Khrushchev are bluffing 
but I think we have to realize that 
madmen often make good their 
bluffs. If they use common sense, 
they will not start a war at this 
time but dictators are notoriously 
irrational. Their regimes are 
founded on force and terror, not on 
sweet reasonableness and we have 
to be prepared for Mao or Khrush- 
chev to go off half-cocked and 
plunge the world into nuclear deva- 
station at any moment. 


Bincxnnowzn is not bluffing. When 
the United States moved its Far 
Eastern base to Formosa a few 
weeks ago and transferred $90,000,- 
000 of supplies in three weeks, it 
meant that Eisenhower was _ re- 
solved to defend Formosa. Nor is 
Chiang bluffing. If the United States 
would give the green light to his 
forces, he would lead them in an 
invasion of the mainland. He is 
getting old and wants to do the job 
before he dies. He is in constant 
touch with the mainland through 
commando raids and other devices 
and he has found an immense reser- 
voir of loyalty among his victimized 
people. An invasion would mean 
that Mao would have thousands of 
fifth columnists and _ subversives 
plaguing him. As the saying goes, 
the mainland Chinese are like rad- 
ishes—“‘red outside but white in- 
side.” Americans, for the most 
part, would like to see some kind 
of negotiations that would neutral- 
ize Quemoy and bring about a 
cease-fire. Most of us feel that Que- 
moy is not worth a war. But to 
Chiang, it is a symbol and a pledge 
of his return to the mainland and 
its liberation from its oppressors. 


| 














What the immediate future holds 
is anybody’s guess, The Red bom- 
bardment of Quemoy will probably 
ease off and Mao will attend to his 
comestic troubles with the peas- 
ants. The General Assembly will 
continue to bar Red China from the 
U.N. The Soviet having stirred up 
trouble in the Far East will move 
on to make trouble somewhere else. 
Will it be Africa? South America? 
Wherever the waters are troubled, 
you will find them fishing. 


No Integration, No Education 


Tue voters of the Little Rock 
school district approved segrega- 
tion in schools at the September 27 
election. An affirmative vote was to 
be expected. The rules were so 
framed that a majority of the votes 
‘ast would not secure integration: 
for integration to win, a majority 
of all the registered voters would 
have to vote for it. 

Defiance of the Supreme Court 
decision at Little Rock or elsewhere 
in the South means that the public 
schools will be closed. It appears 
likely that the parents of the chil- 
dren affected will ultimately bring 
pressure to bear on the authorities 
to open the schools. When the chil- 
dren have been home a few months 
during the daytime, they will “get 
in their mothers’ hair” and the har- 
ried mothers will be ready to beg 
the authorities for mercy. Already 
a movement is on foot in many lo- 
salities to request reopening of the 
schools with limited integration. 
Parents are not happy over the 
prospect of lost educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. 


Prossnty the factor uppermost in 
the minds of mothers who oppose 
integration at present is that they 
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fear mixing with Negroes in class 
will lead their children into dat- 
ing Negroes and the possibility of 
intermarriage. These are real fears: 
they are not fables concocted by 
White Councils to stir up the 
whites. Yet, although these fears 
of sexual relationships and “mon- 
grelization of race” actually exist, 


they are without basis in fact. 
There has been integration § in 


schools in the North yet intermar- 
riage and interracial dating are 
rare, 

Some states are talking about 
opening the public schools as pri- 
vate schools. Here finances will 
‘ause endless troubles. The pros- 
pect of constant litigation will mean 
that local communities will have to 
pay prohibitive rates of interest on 
loans and bonds. An investor wants 
to be paid for taking a risk. Future 
school construction, moreover, will 
become almost impossible in the 
South unless there is a return to the 
traditional school system. Such con- 
struction is ordinarily financed by 
floating a municipal bond issue but 
no municipal law firm would ap- 
prove such risky security 
doubtfully lawful private 
corporation could offer. 


as a 
school 


Lvs an anomaly that some South- 
ern states should be closing their 
schools at this time when Sputnik 
has roused the United States to re- 
double its educational efforts. 
Speaking of the school closings, 
Arthur Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare re- 
cently said: “If they remain closed 
for any length of time, it is clear 
that we will be undermining our 
educational program just when we 
know that in the interest of national 
defense it is imperative to strength- 
en it.” 








ot ’ 
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The Outside World in Soviet Eyes 


Russian fictions about the West 
by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


How are Soviet novelists and play- 
wrights describing the Western 
world? It is significant that nobody 
west of the Iron Curtain would dare 
represent in a literary way the life 
of people within the Red Realm 
without having spent some time 
“over there.” Yet many writers in 
the East feel sure that they know 
everything about us and—with the 
reliable help of the Great Soviet En- 


cyclopedia — they seem confident 
that they can tackle the problem 
of depicting a world which, to them, 
must be something like the Other 
Side of the Moon. 


0: course, there is Ilya Ehrenburg, 
a past master in trimming his sails 
to the wind, a man who repeatedly 
has assumed an oppositional atti- 
tude only to recant hurriedly after 
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his temporarily mustered courage 
failed him. He knows the West, 
where he lived for many years, and 
perhaps he has even set foot in the 
United States. It is all the more sur- 
prising then that he tells us in his 
Ninth Wave about an American 
biologist informing a French visitor 
in New York as follows: “In my 
state only Adam and Eve are legal- 
ized. For mentioning the ‘Peking 
Man’ you can be clapped into jail.” 
During the same night and on the 
same page the Frenchman has an 
even more curious experience. He 
is roused from his sleep in a hotel 
room by some terrible noise. Look- 
ing out of the window he sees the 
police carting off a young man and 
a young girl, both clad in pajamas. 
A large crowd of reporters sur- 
rounds them with flashlights and 
gaily flicks its cameras. Dumas 
believes that a scene for a film is be- 
ing shot until he is told that: “This 
is routine work. The couple had no 
marriage certificate. Luckily it is 
not too late to get the pictures into 
the morning papers.” 


Bounnnevac’s imagination was 
probably fired by Soviet bureau- 
cratic insistence on the constant 
sarrying around of personal docu- 
ments, but what do other authors, 
less fortunate in their travel experi- 
ences, write about the West? Take, 
for instance, Ivan Kurchavov, that 
delightful fellow who settled in 
Estonia after that country’s “lib- 
eration” by its present tyrants. In 
a novel called Moskovskoye Vremya 
(Moscow Era) he describes the ad- 
ventures of a “petty bourgeois” Es- 
tonian scoundrel, Alfred Remmel, 
a “petty thief” born in Viljandi 
who, after getting into trouble with 
the law, toured the world and 
wound up in Rome. 


Let’s hear our gifted author: “Al- 
fred wasted fifteen days in Rome. 
During the day he begged and dur- 
ing the night he transformed his 
earnings into alcohol. In a cabaret 
he met a strange man whose face re- 
minded him of a squeezed lemon 
and whose eyes pierced whomever 
he talked to. Remmel, who was 
drunk, spoke about his misfortunes. 
‘You’re most unlucky,’ said the man 
with the burning eyes. ‘What’s 
your religion, anyway?’ ‘Lutheran,’ 
Remmel replied. ‘H’m, could be 
worse.’ Then the stranger suggested 
that he could perhaps help and gave 
the unfortunate Remmel his ad- 
dress—the Vatican. There Alfred 
presented himself the following 
day. They wanted to teach him 
and he had no objections.” 


Tar's fast-moving action. Now, 
dear reader, hold your breath for 
you'll never guess what sort of 
higher education you can get within 
the narrow confines of Vatican City. 
Listen to our author: “The subjects 
of study were: firing an automatic 
pistol of the newest model, the use 
of poisons, a course in the history 
of the Holy Inquisition, and the 
various ways to disrupt labor or- 
ganizations. For more than a year 
they trained him in lying, in per- 
jury, intrigues and fanaticism.” 
One can almost visualize a Jesuit 
Cardinal of the Dominican Order in 
a Franciscan cassock berating poor 
Remme!l: “If you don’t pass the next 





The Soviet government encourages writ- 
ers to give Russian readers devastating (and 
hilarious) accounts of life in the Western 
world. Americans, of course, will wonder 
if the Russians actually believe these ac- 
counts. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn lives in 
the Tyrol not far from the Iron Curtain. He 
just recently returned from a trip to Iran, 
India, and Japan. 
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quiz in perjury, we can’t give you a 
three-hour credit. You even had an 
unexcused absence in the fanati- 
cism course.” 

But let’s continue the exciting 
tale: “Remmel soon became a per- 
son of high rank in the Vatican and 
was very near to the Pope. He 
spoke slowly and his words came 
like pieces of gold. According to 
his views nothing was more im- 
portant than to disrupt labor or- 
ganizations. He lifted his eyes to 
heaven and then spoke in a nasal 
voice about the exalted mission of 
the Pope’s servants and the crusade 
against the Bolsheviks. ‘All of them 
—from the Communists to the 
Metropolitan of Moscow —all of 
them we must burn at the stake!’” 


A rrer this splendid education, 
what happens to the trusted friend 
f Pius XI, to this pillar of the 
Catholic Church and of the Vatican? 
You wouldn’t guess it in your wild- 
esi dreams because you would for- 
get that Ivan Kurchavovy, feeling un- 
easy about his description of the 
unknown world outside his own 
bailiwick, wants his hero to return 
to areas with which he is more 
familiar. Thus Alfred Remmel, 
equipped with a whole pack of 
false documents proving that he 
had fought with the International 
Brigade in Spain and is therefore 
a Communist, is sent back to Es- 
tonia where the bourgeois police of 
this arch-Lutheran country accept 
him with open arms and unlimited 
enthusiasm. And what is the world- 
shaking task to which they assign 
our hero? Here comes the denoue- 
ment, the complete letdown for the 
expectant reader: “Alfred’s first job 
for the political police was to worm 
his way into a savings bank in 
which the Communists had a mate- 
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rial interest. Thanks to his false 
documents, they trusted him and 
he succeeded.” 

The reader is expected to swallow 
the story of these transitions from 
the sands of Africa to the marble 
staircase of the Vatican and then 
down again to the teller’s window 
of an Estonian savings bank. Will 
he do it? One wonders. 


One wonders, perhaps, even more 
if one reads Dimitri Sergeyevich’s 
On the Blue Danube, a novel deal- 
ing with Vienna in the years 1945- 
1946, a time when thousands of 
Russians actually were quartered 
in the city of Strauss waltzes and 
Heurigenlieder. Comrade Sergeye- 
vich, however, must have done his 
research work in the libraries of 
Odessa or Kiev and not very thor- 
oughly at that. His novel is a 
howler to Austrians, but I am sure 
that Americans too, even if they do 
not know Europe, would enjoy its 
involuntary humor. (The first edi- 
tion, like Kurchavov’s immortal 
work, ran fifteen thousand copies.) 
We think that even a high school 
boy in Wisconsin would know that 
peacock feathers are worn by 
Chinese mandarins rather than by 
Alpine peasants, 

The main tragedy concerns a 
young girl, Poldi, who has been 
violated by a wicked Nazi. Suffer- 
ing from a resultant venereal dis- 
ease, she finds that she can earn 
money for certain necessities only 
by accepting her boss’s suggestion 
that she copy the dancers depicted 
in an American magazine and per- 
form her art in the seminude. Of 
course, she would rather die than 
do that.... 


Ano die she must. There’s no use 
living on in a “liberated” country 
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where demoralizing American films 
are shown, such as The Constant 
Nymph (!). Now that she has been 
defiled by a Nazi she’d better leave 
this evil world. In Vienna’s main 
business street, the Mariahilfer- 
strasse, she endeavors to buy poison 
from a fat, capitalist saleswoman. 

“Does it hurt?” she inquires from 
the soulless creature. “Oh, yes, 
frightfully. This is genuine rat 
poison.” “Oh please, Madam, I 
could not stand it. Vll pay what- 
ever you want.” Whereupon, with 
a ghastly smirk, the woman pro- 
duces another phial from the next 
room, “Here’s the stuff you want, 
but I'll sell it to you only if you 
won't use it.” “No, no, I won’t use 
it. I just want to have it on hand.” 

Soon after this exceedingly bright 
conversation, ending in a_ busi- 
ness transaction, Poldi indeed com- 
mits suicide. The scene is im- 
mensely moving. Needless to say, 
the fat female capitalist had 
cheated the poor girl and the poison 
is grimly painful. In her agony she 
clutches the phial in her hand, the 
fragments pierce her palm and a 
few drops of blood fall on her white, 
girlish bosom and stain the little 
silver cross she wears on a chain 
around her neck... . 

Apart from these corny descrip- 
tions in the style of the worst nine- 
teenth-century bourgeois literature, 
there are other surprising, albeit in- 
voluntary avowals about Soviet life. 
Thus we hear that Austrians are 
strictly forbidden to marry foreign- 
ers and this iniquitous law gets a 
moral backing from the author. 
Moreover, we get acquainted with 
the strange fact that a woman at 
the age of thirty-five can, by some 
miracle still look young, an achieve- 
ment probably impossible in the 
U. S. &. R. 
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Wane Austrians might die laugh- 
ing about this curiously anti-Se- 
mitic novel, Americans probably 
would get a greater kick out of 
Comrade August Jakobson’s play 
The Jackals. Jakobson was, until 
February, 1958, President of en- 
slaved Estonia, an integrated part 
of the U. S. S. R. He has never 
been to the United States but, cour- 
ageously emulating Erskine Cald- 


well, he writes about the Deep 
South. The Jackals has not only 
been translated into Russian but 


has also been made into a Russian 
movie. 

It is a pity that no American 
producer had the brilliant idea to 
stage this drama. The public would 
howl. Imagine the curtain going up 
and revealing the drawing room in 
the villa of a wealthy and powerful 
professor in a Southern industrial 


city. The constant noise of ma- 
chines can be heard in this luxu- 
rious suburban home on_ whose 


walls hang the pictures of Abraham 
Lincoln (!) and other “progressive 
statesmen.” Remember, we are in 
the Deep South. Ben, the Negro 
maid’s son, enters the room where 
he finds his mother engaged in 
cleaning. “Hello Mrs. Mary,” he ad- 
dresses her, “how do you do?” This 
gay young man is just back from 
his daily round of collecting signa- 
tures for the Stockholm Peace 
Resolution and that’s a dangerous 
job. He is now agitating on the 
premises of the Southern Dye 
Trust, an enterprise obviously un- 
molested by the authorities in spite 
of brazen defiance of the Anti- 
Trust Laws. (As in Soviet Russia, 
all big plants in this make-believe 
U. S. A. belong to “trusts.”) 


| here on the American theater 
patron would be served boner after 
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boner. There is the Reverend 
Gideon Smith, a Baptist minister 
who organizes theosophic-spiritual- 
ist seances. He is helped by a 
medium, Miss Lippmann, (ever 
heard that name before?) and is 
the friend of General McKennedy 
and Director Upton Br’yooce 
(Bruce). (Comrade Jakobson has 
a little trouble with names.) Gen- 
eral McKennedy addresses the aged 
professor by his first name and the 
latter scrapes, kowtows, and bows 
to McKennedy like a schoolboy. Of 
course, they are all afraid of the 
mothers of American boys fighting 
in Korea, for these desperate 
women, staging a huge demonstra- 
tion against war, are rocking the 
town. 


y 
1 HIS evil crowd of warmongers, 
lusting after the blood of Russians, 
dominates the stage. There are only 
few exceptions among them, like 
Professor Armstrong who kisses the 
hands of the ladies and never puts 
his feet on the table as all the others 


do; then there are Dick Johnson 
and Allan O’Connel, both young 
men and real Commies. Professor 


Steel, the General, and Mr. Br’yooce 
are manufacturing a highly poison- 
ous Silver Grey Dust to be used in 
the next war, the Holy Crusade 
against Communism. 

There is, however, the danger 
that another mammoth enterprise, 
the Dye Union Trust, profoundly 
interested in Professor Steel’s for- 
mula, will be quicker in selling it 
to the government or that Wash- 
ington, in the end, won’t buy the 
stulf. Br’yooce reassures his friends 
on that subject: “After all, who ap- 
points the cabinet members in this 
day and age? The trusts—they hire 
them and fire them.” 

After this piece of political exe- 
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gesis, surely most interesting to 
Americans — one wonders whether 
Mr. Dulles is an appointee of GM 
or of Du Pont—one learns a great 
many more things, for instance that 
the Nazis in World War II were 
fighting the Russians with Ameri- 
can guns and American ammuni- 
tion. (Why not? Business is busi- 
ness, as Mr. Br’yooce confesses.) 
Thus the play continues and Herr 
Kurt Schneider, the Southern Dye 
Trust’s research man, proposes to 
use human beings rather than apes 
as guinea pigs for the atomic Silver 
Grey Dust. One could also utilize 
captured Koreans, he _ insinuates, 
but General McKennedy knows 
there is a normal way of doing 
things and an army way, and the 
army way implies too much red 
tape. Therefore, one uses the re- 
sources of the local jail where six 
alleged Negro rapists (among 
them the hapless Ben) await their 
execution in the electric chair. The 
County Clerk readily complies with 
Schneider’s request, but Jane, Pro- 
fessor Steel’s stepdaughter, insists 
that these Negroes are innocent. 
Herr Kurt Schneider is outraged: 
“They are guilty because that’s 
what the U. S. Government News 
Agency says.” (The fact that the 
United States has no official news 
agency is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the former President of So- 
viet Estonia. ) 


I, the meantime Allan escapes 
death. He witnesses the lynching 
of a Negro who, riding his bicycle, 
acted as a road hog refusing to let 
a sports car pass. (Luckily, Negro 
Americans ride cars rather than 
bicycles, we can say.) Allan, a no- 
torious Leftist, is discovered among 
the crowd and only thanks to the 
intervention of a hooded Klansman 
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he is left unharmed. “It was all 
just like a hundred years ago,” he 
tells his sister in a shaky voice. 
“The burning of the mystical cross, 
the hoods, the white cloaks .. . 
only that these assassins now had 
cloaks of silk instead of coarse 
linen, and instead of arriving in 
covered wagons they came in smart 
sports cars of the most expensive 
makes.” 

While he renders his account, 
“Fascists” are parading the streets 
shouting: “We demand = general 
lynchings!” Soon after this we dis- 
cover that Harry, Professor Steel’s 
seventeen-year-old son and man- 
ager of a factory, is the Klansman 
who saved Allan’s life, but a few 
minutes later Harry is dying, a vic- 
tim of poetic justice. Intending to 
swallow a vitamin pill, he feasts on 
Silver Grey Dust. 

In the next scene Harry lies on his 
deathbed. There is great commo- 
tion because the fewsboys call out 
the headlines in front of the house: 
“Unrest in the workers’ quarters! 
Demonstrations before the college!” 
and one can hear angry shouts of 
“Down with the warmongers in 
Wall Street!” Then we perceive the 
frightening chorus of one of Ameri- 
‘a’s most bloodthirsty, aggressive 
groups of militarists —the Salva- 
tion Army. Their pious, poetically 
not altogether perfect hymn, runs 
as follows: 


, 


“To us gave the Heavenly Father 

Oh, brothers in Christ 

The miraculous A-bomb, 

Oh, brothers in Christ. 

He loathes the Russians, he hates 
the Reds 

He prepares for them death and 
horror. 

Dear sisters, dear brothers, 

Oh, brethren in Christ.” 
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Doris, Harry’s mother, prays des- 
perately and Professor Armstrong 
does his level best, but medical 
science is powerless and, amidst 
Doris’ shrieks of “Mister Professor! 
Mister Professor!” Harry dies with 
unseemly speed. The Soviet public 
wouldn’t be surprised because it is 
told that the Silver Grey Dust kills 
a chimpanzee more quickly than an 
orangutan, a Negro faster than a 
chimpanzee, and a white man more 
rapidly than a Negro. This piece of 
Marxist evolutionary racialism is 
most reassuring. 


|F the meantime, the six con- 
demned Negroes, safely locked in a 
cage in the back of Professor Steel’s 
lab, are hoping for liberation, and 
liberation will come because the 
capitalist world is utterly divided. 
The Dye Union Trust, disliked by 
Professor Steel but warmly sup- 
ported by the Reverend Gideon 
Smith and secretly backed by Mc- 
Kennedy and Br’yooce, moves in. 
In the following, fantastic, blood- 
curdling scene Professor Steel is 
overpowered by “hired gangsters,” 
Kurt Schneider gives him a hypo- 
dermic and disposes of the crying 
and whining professor whom Mce- 
Kennedy comforts with the remark 
that murder is the law of the jungle. 
The public, nevertheless, is not left 
with a bitter taste in its mouth. 
The stage is suddenly invaded by 
“workers and students” who break 
up this degenerate party of mur- 
derers, the Negroes are freed by their 
best friends, Mary flings her arms 
around her son, the formula for Sil- 
ver Grey Dust is destroyed, McKen- 
nedy, Br’yooce, and Schneider click 
their heels but hang their heads and 
one hears again the voice of a news- 
boy: “Special Edition of the Voice 
of the Toilers! Preparations for a 
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gigantic international youth festi- 
val in Berlin’s Eastern Sector! The 
Peace Resolution signed by more 
than 300 million people!” We never 
suspected that life in a Southern 
company town could be as exciting 
as all that. 


I, this connection it is worth re- 
calling that V. Yermilov, a leading 
Soviet literary critic, praised Jakob- 
son for his objective presentation of 
the contemporary American scene, 
peopled by “typical Americans.” 
We, on the other hand, find it hard 
to decide what one should admire 


more: the brazenness of the re- 
cently deposed figurehead at the 
helm of Soviet Estonia —or his 
naiveté. 

Jakobson believes, for instance, 


that the superstition about the evil 
effects of the number thirteen is 
considered by Americans as part of 
their sacred spiritual heritage. (He 
is, actually, no less ingenious in 
religious matters than the Ukrain- 
ian astronomer, I. Kolchinski, who 
proposed some time ago in Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta a new means to fight 
religious beliefs, i.e., the manufac- 
ture of cheap telescopes which 


would demonstrate to all and sun- 
dry that there is no old man with 
a white beard sitting on a throne 
above the clouds!) 

Americans inevitably will ask 
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themselves whether the Russians 
truly believe these accounts of au- 
thors who, most obviously, are en- 
couraged by the government to give 


devastating (and hilarious) ac- 
counts of Life in the Western 


World. By and large, the Russian 
reader is much too intelligent to 
swallow this nonsense hook, line, 
and sinker. Whatever has govern- 
ment approval is regarded with sus- 
picion and incredulity by most Rus- 
sians. (In this connection one must 
remember the tragic fate of those 
Jewish Red Army soldiers who, at 
the beginning of World War II, 
gladly surrendered to the Germans, 
telling them that they had never 
believed the atrocity stories spread 
by their rulers—-and then were 
murdered in cold blood by the 
S.S.) Of course, lies that are re- 
peated often enough always leave 
traces. .:. 

The real significance of the 
products of these untranslated writ- 
ers like’ Kurchavov, Sergeyevich, 
and Jakobson lies in the fact that 
they are in conformity with the in- 
ternal Soviet propaganda. To the 
world at large the Kremlin speaks 
the language of peace, coexistence, 
and friendship, but for local con- 
sumption there is nothing but the 
gospel of hate, lies, and distortion 
revealing the true face of Commu- 
nism. 
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A FEW years ago, when approached 
on the subject of his being a Cath- 
olic writer, novelist Graham Greene 
preferred to describe himself as “a 
writer who happens to be a Cath- 
olic.” In this obvious attempt to 
dissociate himself from Catholic 
writing Mr. Greene shows that he 
has recognized and to some. extent 
resolved the problem which faces 
every individual who is at once a 
writer and a Catholic: to what de- 
gree should Catholicity appear in 
works of fiction. 

It is the opinion of this writer 
that if this question were answered 
satisfactorily for students of Eng- 
lish and literature in our Catholic 
colleges, we could look for an in- 
crease in the kind of Catholic writ- 
ing that Mr. Greene and other 
prominent authors would be glad 
to acknowledge. 


‘Tne problem stems, I believe, 
from a misunderstanding concern- 
ing the Catholic element in a piece 
of fiction. If we agree with Aris- 
totle that the art piece is an imita- 
tion of nature, then the Catholic 
element need be no more than the 
acknowledgment that there is di- 
vine activity in human affairs. 

This requirement sounds simple 
enough, and most Catholic fiction 
seriously attempts to meet and ful- 
fill it. However, the bulk of Cath- 
olic writing fails because in their 
zeal our writers often desecrate 
truth, that most important element 
of all good art. 


a problem for 
the Catholic writer 


by Barbara Nauer Folk 


St. Thomas tells us that we have 
truth when that which is in the 
mind corresponds with reality, with 
“what is.” If the majority of our 
Catholic writers were looking coldly 
and objectively at what is, or more 
specifically, at the manner in which 
God does operate in human affairs, 
there would be less propagandous 
fable-telling and more Christian 
realism in their writing. 

Man’s relationship with God is 
essentially that of the grace-life. 
The catechism instructs us that we 
share God’s life and obtain the right 
to heaven through sanctifying grace 
and that we are helped toward sal- 
vation by actual graces which we 
merit or which have been earned 
for us. 


I+ is perhaps a poor understanding 
of actual or operative grace that 
causes the most lamentable failures 
in Catholic fiction. We have all met 
up with the kind of Catholic writ- 
ing that Mr. Greene must have had 
in mind. In the typical “Catholic” 
story God manifests Himself di- 
rectly, observably and even predict- 
ably in human events. Prayer and 
grace have a_ cause - and - effect 


relationship not unlike that be- 
tween the penny and the colored 
ball in an efficient gum machine. 


The characters are frequently types, 
the consecrated religious and his 
worldly opposite ranking high in 
popularity. The setting is usually 
Catholic in the fullest sense of the 
word, a Catholic home or 


institu- 
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tion, and even when it is not, the 
conflict around which the story is 
built is primarily a religious one. 


A REPRESENTATIVE story comes to 
mind, one in which a young man 
bent on murder is deterred from his 
crime because at the moment that 
the act was to have been committed 
the “hand of God” appeared as a 
cloud formation in the sky. When 
the startled youth has lowered his 
loaded pistol, his intended victim, 
with remarkable presence of mind, 
tells him to “go and see a priest.” 
The author leads us to believe that 
the celestial apparition took place 
because on the night previous the 
young man’s mother lit a vigil light 
and said a prayer for her son’s re- 
turn to grace. 

Now whatever may be the merit 
of this story as an entertaining-sus- 
pense-thriller, it is neither good art 
nor good Catholicism. Briefly, it 
lacks truth, both artistic truth, a 
representation of life and people as 
they are under a certain aspect, and 
religious truth, a correct notion of 
man’s relationship with God. To be 
more specific, it fails at the artistic 
level because it lacks important ele- 
ments of good fiction — human 
credibility, universality and real- 
istic characterization, to mention 
only a few. And it fails at the reli- 
gious level because it evidences an 
overstrained idea of the usual man- 
ner in which God, through the gift 
of grace, “enlightens the mind and 
strengthens the will to do good and 
avoid evil.” 


‘Tne fact is this: in the life of the 
ordinary individual grace operates 
through nature rather than to the 


contradiction of it. Sinners are de- 
terred from sin, true. But often it 
is the plea of a friend which causes 
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them to refrain from wrongdoing, or 
perhaps the warning of a confessor. 
Let us not forget that such things 
as virtuous associates and the in- 
fluence of a Christian home are in 
themselves external graces, at hand 
with suspense-thriller timing to aid 
the sinner who requires them. 

Again, God hears our pleas; we 
will all assent to that. But His ways 
are strange and mysterious and who 
is to say, in any given instance, just 
how a prayer is answered. We can 
speculate concerning this, but we 
must be cautious about making any 
conclusions, particularly when we 
have confined ourselves within the 
limits of a five thousand-word short 
story. 


i. could be maintained that insist- 
ence upon a less dramatic concept 
of actual grace would rule out com- 
pletely the possibility of the miracu- 
lous in Catholic fiction. I do not 
believe that it would. It would 
merely serve to eliminate the mi- 
raculous element from literary 
forms which are, by their very na- 
ture, too narrow to contain it. And 
it would mitigate the mistreatment 
of the supernatural in Catholic art 
which is inferior from a purely lit- 
erary point of view. 

One can cite examples of reli- 
gious fiction in which the miracle 
is handled with both discretion and 
dexterity. The Bridge of San Luis 
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Rey, The End of the Affair and The 
Veil of Veronica come to mind 
along with numerous others. How- 
ever, these are works by accom- 
plished artists whose reputation as 
religious littérateurs is consider- 
able. The importance of this fact 
should not be underestimated. 

The miracle is a rare occurrence 
and the writer who deals in such 
extremes predisposes himself to 
lapse into melodrama and other 
literary mantraps. There is a very 
fine line between drama and melo- 
drama, between sentiment and sen- 
timentality, between sensation and 
sensationalism, and only the truly 
gifted and experienced writer is 
able to tell just when this line has 
been reached. The writer whose 
literary maturity is still question- 
able displays a certain presumption 
when he needlessly places himself 
in an artistic position so fraught 
with hazards. 

At the level of religion there is 
even more to be lost by presenting 
to the nation at large a Christian 
literature largely characterized by 
spiritual extremism. In our day 
there are few indeed who have wit- 
nessed a divine suspension of natu- 
ral laws, and so belief in miracles 
requires an act of faith. To expect 
of Christians a wilful suspension of 
disbelief where God is concerned 
is only natural; but to repeatedly 
require the same reaction from non- 
believers is to be presumptuous in 
the extreme. A body of literature 
so haughtily contemptuous is not 
likely to make its mark either upon 
letters or upon life. 


I+ would seem, then, that in order 
to make his fiction an acceptable 
genre in a secular age the modern 
Catholic writer must force himself 
to “write down” to a nonreligious 
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audience. This is not true, and even 
if it were, the zealous writer could 
not, in conscience, develop such a 
practice. For writing down is a 
kind of side-stepping, an evasion of 
the Christian’s foremost obligation, 
that of restoring all things in Christ. 
On the contrary, the Catholic writer 
is here being called upon to face the 
contemporary world of letters with 
Christ’s own approach to the litera- 
ture and discipline of his own age: 
“I come not to destroy but to ful- 
fill... .” This is no easy task for it 
obliges the writer of fiction to meet 
literature on its own terms as an 
artistic discipline, and at the same 
time to give it an added dimension, 
that of the Christian mythology 
which was once so much a part of 
life and letters as to be inseparable 
from them. 


Pranars the best examples of this 
kind of Christ-ian realism are the 
novels of Nobel prize-winner Fran- 
cois Mauriac. Monsieur Mauriac’s 
stories can be read, understood and 
acclaimed for high artistry strictly 
at the natural level. Indeed, some 
reviewers do not even perceive that 
there is another plane of meaning 
in the novelist’s stories. For the 
nonreligious reader they are inter- 
esting, if not particularly exciting 
tales, in which ordinary individuals 
work out their financial problems, 
their love affairs and their family 
conflicts in accord with the every- 
day promptings of human nature. 
But for the reader sensitive to the 
interactions of the grace-life and 
familiar with Christian liturgy and 
symbols, these novels are Catholic 
writing of the highest order, grip- 
ping suspense-thrillers in which the 
forces of good and evil meet in 
deadly conflict over the highest 
prize, the human soul. 
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However, this is not to say that 
by using a symbolic presentation 
Monsieur Mauriac has side-stepped 
the problem which the miraculous 
presents to Catholic fiction. The 
open manifestation of the divine 
has its place in his novels, but only 
in the proportion that it has its 
place in life, as the rare occurrence 
rather than the rule, and within an 
artistically sound context of sanc- 
lity, sanity and the will of a loving 
God. 


, is good reason for the selec- 
tion of this French author as a 
model for the contemporary Cath- 
olic writer when a number of liter- 
ary personalities, both 
and European, could 

chosen. First of all, 
Mauriac is a winner of 
prize for literature, a 


American 
have been 
Francois 
the Nobel 
fair proof 


that he has achieved a high degree 


of literary excellence. Then too, it 
has only been rarely and in recent 
years that he has been accused of 
being Jansenistic in his religious 
views. The fact that Mauriac en- 
dured a long and prolific literary 
career before any such criticism 
was raised indicates that, by and 
large, his works are marked by 
strictest orthodoxy. Moreover, his 
writings evidence a deep spiritual 
insight which cannot be accounted 
for by talent alone, and toward 
which the Catholic writer would do 
well to aspire. This kind of sensi- 
tivity seems to be bestowed on cer- 
tain individuals as a gift. while 
others obtain it only at the expense 
of intense personal sufferings on the 
battleground of the soul. Whatever 
its means of attainment, the fact 
that this quality pervades the 
Mauriac novels indicates that the 
author himself has achieved a high 
degree of spiritual maturity which 
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parallels and completes his literary 
genius. 

Stated briefly, the achievement of 
Francois Mauriac is this: instead 
of compressing his Christian phi- 
losophy of life into the mold of 
mediocre art he has so strengthened 
and tempered the paten of his craft 
that it can lift the weight of his 
God. This, and nothing less, is the 
task of the Christian writer today. 


- me repeat, however, that the 
Mauriac novels succeed as litera- 
ture even when they remain strictly 
at the natural or human level. This 
gives an indication of what the 
Catholic writer is free to use as the 
subject matter of his fiction. Hu- 
man conduct in all its variform 
phases—loving, warring, aspiring, 
maturing, failing, is worthy of his 
craft. He need not confine himself 
to religious subjects or religious set- 
tings. In fact, the very young 
writer would do well to avoid reli- 
gious themes until such time as his 
spiritual maturity and his crafts- 
manship have equipped him to 
handle them truthfully. Let the in- 
experienced writer at first content 
himself with writing about those 
simpler human experiences which 
he is capable of understanding and 
interpreting. He will find that the 
warmly human story which meets 
the artistic standards of good fiction 
is far more marketable than the 
“Catholic story” poorly done. And 
eventually, if he has really trained 
himself to write convincingly of 
things human, he will not find it 
beyond him to write knowingly of 
things divine. 

For in order to be 
calling the Catholic writer need 
only to hold up a mirror to the 
reality that is and to take down 
what he sees. If he has the literary 


true to his 
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skill and the spiritual stature to will follow simply, because it is 
give correct perspective to human there, part of himself, part of hu- 
events and human conflicts, the manity and bound up imperishably 
manifestation of God, both in myth in every facet and phase and move- 
and miracle, is bound to follow. It ment of creation. 


Burn Gently, Rise Swiftly 


by ROBERT J. GLEISSNER 


Burn gently 

Strong golden tapers, 

Burn ever so gently 

Guarding flames beside her. 

Burn gently and long. 

That she may yet see with closed eyes. 


Rise swiftly 

Exotic incense of love divine, 
Rolling and undulant, 

Rise swiftly 

Ascend to the vast outer space, 
Rise swiftly and tell Him 
That she is coming soon. 


Burn warmly 

Grieving heart, 

Burn warmly for her 

And life’s waning spell shattered, 
Burn warmly for what 

Could never be done for her .. . now. 


Rise intensely 

Remembering desire, 

Rise intensely and touch 

Her one final time. 

Rise intensely and spend 

Just one moment yet in her heart. 


Rise fiercely 

Imaginative memory, 

Rise fiercely and grasp 

Her former laughter stilled now. 
Rise fiercely and recall and hold her 
As she really was and shall ever be! 





Neutral 
Corner 


by 
JAMES F. FINLEY. C.S.P. 


Father Gillis opened the throttle 


wide as he spoke on the subject 
“White Man and Black" ... . 





Our readers need no introduc- 
tion to Father Gillis who was 
editor of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD for twenty-six years, 
and contributing editor for 
nine more years until his 
death in 1957. “No Neutral 
Corner” is an excerpt taken 
from James Gillis, Paulist by 
James F. Finley, C.S.P. © 1958, 
by Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers. 
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Tne Negro question was one of 
those topics that Father Gillis 
treated long before the Little Rocks 
or Ciceros exploded in our head- 
lines. In 1924, one year after the 
famous “False Prophets” series, 
with a New York audience crowd- 
ing St. Paul’s to hear again the 
priest who had captivated them, he 
demanded equality for Negroes. 

“Illiteracy is the obstacle to the 
progress and development of the 
Negro,” preached Father Gillis. In 
his remarks he pleaded: “Encour- 
age him, open the way to oppor- 
tunity, help him to develop, and the 
so-called inferiority of the Negro 
will disappear. I believe some of 
the prejudice against the Negro is 
that of white men who fear that his 
development may make him equal 
mentally with themselves, or even 
superior.” 

The speech did not go unnoticed 
by the newspapers and periodicals. 
The New York Times gave it half 
a column, quoting extensively from 
the sermon. Commonweal used it 
as an editorial tie-in. The N.C.W.C. 
news service flashed it to their 
papers. Whether the country at 
large was stirred is doubtful. 
Preaching such ideas in 1924 was 
years before groups and interests 
would be making capital of such 
kind of oratory. Besides, Americans 
in 1924 were knee-deep in the 
dictionary. Crosswords were on us 
and social philosophy were impor- 
tant words only if they fitted six 
spaces down and ten spaces across. 


Dieserre the manifold interests 
that hindered Father Gillis’ giving 
himself completely to any one issue, 
his championing of Negro rights 


never abated. Other matters over- 
took this one in importance be- 
cause of one emergency or another, 
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but each occasion that could be 
turned to the cause of justice for 
the Negro was seized on and high- 
lighted. 

A review might appear on a 
Negro entertainer, and Father Gil- 
lis would feature some aspect of the 
review to dramatize the race’s con- 
dition. Roland Hayes in 1927 gave 
a concert, and the New York World 
critic said the singer had a tender 
and deeply sensitive soul. Father 
Gillis featured this criticism in the 
February CATHOLIC WorLD and 
blocked off in bold type as a heading 
for his comments the words, “A 
Negro with a Soul.” 

On another occasion he would 
fix on some political news item con- 
cerning the abuse of Negroes and 
reprint it with a caustic comment. 
Senator George of Georgia made the 
blunt statement in 1928 that “we 
{in the South] have been very care- 
ful to obey the letter of the Federal 
Constitution but we have been very 
diligent and astute in violating the 
spirit of such amendments and 
statutes as would lead the Negro to 
believe himself the equal of a white 
man. And we shall continue te 
conduct ourselves in that way.” 

Father Gillis quoted that remark 
and gave one short comment in an 
editorial of May 1928: “The New 
York World calls this ‘plain speak- 
ing.” But it could be plainer. In- 
stead of the phrase, ‘such statutes 
as would lead the Negro to believe 
himself the equal of a white man,’ 
he should have said, more simply 
and more frankly, ‘such statutes as 
permit the Negro to vote.’” 


Tue Paulist editor had an extreme 
consciousness of the plight of the 
Negro race and the dangers that 
could be added to it by any careless- 
ness on his part. Writing about 
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crime in America in the June, 1929 
issue of his magazine and discuss- 
ing the rate of crimes in sections 
of the country, Father Gillis pointed 
out the high percentage of offenses 
in the South. He must have feared 
that unfair inferences would be 
drawn from his statistics. Quickly 
he makes an aside: “For fear that 
some of our readers abroad may 
suspect that crime in the South is 
due to the presence of the Negro in 
great numbers .. . the unimagina- 
tive statistician declares 
‘even when the rates are worked 
out separately for the two races 
(black and white) it is shown that 
both races have in the South a de- 
cidedly higher homicide death rate 
than in the North... .’” 


Tue great chance to foster his posi- 
tion on the Negro question did not 
arrive until 1932. He was in his 
third series as a Catholic Hour 
speaker. A good portion of the 
American listening public was 
tuned to him from coast to coast. 
James Gillis opened the throttle 
wide as he spoke on the subject 
“White Man and Black.” 

The paragraphs are breath-tak- 
ingly frank and begging for trouble. 
James Gillis knew this as he began. 
He introduced his topic to the fifty- 
seven NBC affiliates by stating that 
he intended speaking on “a ticklish 
problem and one generally consid- 
ered hot to handle.” From 
there on he threw away the caution. 
He said flatly: “We robbed the red 
man and killed him. But we kid- 
napped the black man and enslaved 
him. The traders in human flesh 
and blood who swooped down 
upon the blacks ... and sold them 
into bondage were guilty of as great 
a sin as that of Oliver Cromwell, 
who slaughtered thousands of the 


too 
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Irish and sold the remainder into 
slavery in the Barbados. . The 
stain if not the guilt of that sin 
against the black man is still upon 
the soul of the white man. It is for 
us to wash it away with the baptism 
of humiliation and with works of 
penance.” 

He spoke the hard words, the cor- 
rectly righteous words, of the man 
who so often burned against in- 
justice: “On the whole the Negro 
is considered an alien, an outcast, 
and, as it were, a leper in our midst. 
He is ostracized if not exiled. He 
is the victim of such discrimination 
and injustice as would precipitate 
unending race riots if he were not 
more tolerant, more patient, and 
more law-abiding than his white 
neighbors. He must sulfer inces- 
santly and ... if he were to rise in 
rebellion ... he would be shot down 
like a dog, and I fear that vast num- 
bers of ‘liberty-loving Americans’ 
would say that it served him right: 
that he should take what he gets 
and be thankful for it: that he 
should know his place and be con- 
tent with it.” 

The temperature reading of some 
of the listeners to this talk rose to 
fever point and station after station 
below the Mason-Dixon line cut the 
talk midway through the program. 
A lot of chamber music was played 
over the air that day all over Dixie 

at least while James Gillis was 
broadcasting from New York. 


T 
HIS talk caused a_- sensation, 


which in the Gillis idiom meant 
that he had tagged an issue again 
and in so doing ruffled a lot of 
feathers, fine and not so fine. A re- 
print of the sermon appeared in a 
mission magazine with the explana- 
tion that his radio address gave 
rise to some adverse criticism. The 
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reprinting was made despite the cir- 
cumstances because the talk was 
considered a straightforward and 
forceful presentation of Catholic 
doctrine. 

The phrases of the speech struck 
chords in more quarters than a mis- 
sion review. Dorothy Day used it to 
bulwark an editorial in the Catholic 
Worker, and the Negro newspaper, 
the New York Age, prominently fea- 
tured the sermon in double-column 
headings on its front page. 

The Negro cause was not side- 
tracked after the stirring and much- 
quoted sermon of 1932. Articles on 
Blessed Martin De Porres, com- 
ments on Negro “types” in the thea- 
ter, lectures and forums on Negro 
conditions and problems, a biting 
denunciation of the justice meted 
out in the Scottsboro case — these 
and other ways and means. were 
used to advance the Negro cause so 
that full justice would be given the 
race, 


= world’s swift trend to war, 
America’s internal political situa- 
tion, and a host of other enthusi- 
asms fought for a share of Father 
Gillis’ attention. 

Despite all the pressure, he found 
time to champion not only the 
plight of the Negro but the intoler- 
ance accorded the Jews. In fact, the 
first talk of the 1924 Sunday-eve- 
ning series at St. Paul’s was on in- 
perpetrated against the 
This was the same series in 
which he dealt with the Negro ques- 
tion. ‘True, the more sensational 
response was made over this latter 
subject, but points made by Father 
Gillis on the Jewish issue were no 
less important or stirring. 

The Ku Klux Klan was the butt 
of his attack as he said: “I read re- 
cently a charge by the Ku Klux Klan 


justices 
Jews. 
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that the Jews are too clannish. Not 
only are the Klansmen_ without 
sense but apparently without hu- 
Mai c 

Hostility to the Jews is based on 
the fact that they refused to aban- 
don their religion, claimed Father 
Gillis, and he noted: “A great many 
100 per cent Americans want not 
only an American flag, country and 
Constitution, but an American God. 

“If the time ever comes when per- 
secution shall blaze forth in this 
country as it has in Europe, | pray 
God that not one Catholic hand 
shall ever be raised against any Jew, 
and I hope and pray that should 
such a persecution begin 19,000,000 
Catholics will leap to the defense 
of the Jews.” 

The Sunday Independent, a news- 
paper in Dublin,’ picked up a news 
release on the talk and quoted it 
with the recommendation that the 
utterance was worthy of being 
cabled to the ends of the earth. No 
indications exist that the sermon 
was flashed to the borders of the 
world, but some small note was 
made of it in a few papers, ‘The 
Jewish Daily News, the Jewish 
Daily Bulletin, and the New York 
Times carried references to the ser- 
mon and hailed Father Gillis as de- 
fender and warm friend of the 
Jews. 


I. was the Hitlerian pronounce- 
ments on Aryanism and the dicta- 
tor’s persecution of the Jews that 
brought from Father Gillis some of 


editorials and _ ser- 
mons he ever composed. He had 
been studying, and not liking, the 
semi-maniacal posturings and 
mouthings of the leader of German 
National Socialism. The inflamma- 
tory nature of the Hitler speeches 
and the dictator’s hostile 


the strongest 


asides 
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about the Jews in Germany were 
obvious. 

Father Gillis, as so often, antici- 
pated the possibility that sparks 
from such wildfires as Adolf had 
kindled could leap an ocean. He 
felt that a drop of prevention was 
worth a gallon of water should the 
blaze spread. One month before the 
Fuehrer rose to head the Reich, 
Father Gillis delivered a nation- 
wide radio address on the need of 
promoting good feelings between 
Gentile and Jew. 

No one naively argues that this 
quickly settled any conflict between 
Gentiles and Jews in America. The 
point is not what was settled but 
what a Catholic priest was doing. 
He was a vanguard for both Jewish 
leaders and Christian leaders to imi- 
tate-—not ignore while they sat to 
moan or cluck or whine over 
crisis or any crisis. James Gillis’ 
example then found application 
that can be transferred to any place, 
lime, or group that faces parlous 
moments, 


this 


Tu: Paulist editor moved out to 
the front of the battle as soon as 
Hitler came to power in 1933. He 
lectured before Knights of Colum- 
bus, church groups, and social or- 
ganizations. With his series of 1932 
completed on NBC, Father Gillis 
jumped to the microphones of the 
struggling Paulist station WLWL, 
lampooning and lambasting the 
stupidities of Hitlerian propaganda 
releases. 

One Gillis talk on WLWL gath- 
attention and received a re- 
sponse perhaps never accorded any 
other sermon preached in this coun- 
try. Speaking on WLWL on No- 
vember 23, 1933, against Hitler and 
the Nazi attempt to do away with 
the Old Testament, Father Gillis 


ered 
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stated: “We have and can have no 
sympathy and no agreement with 
those who try to de-Judaize Chris- 
tianity. To eliminate the Jewish 
element from our faith would be to 
tear up and throw away the roots of 
the Christian religion.” 


| GILLIs’ timely talking was 
not always appreciated. This is in- 
dicated by the many critical letters 
that told the Paulist he was out of 
his element. These letters were and 
always would be twice-told tales as 
far as Father Gillis was concerned. 
He had received hundreds of such 
missives long before he became an 
international figure; he received 
thousands and thousands of them 
in the years of fighting President 
Roosevelt, the war, the United Na- 
tions, Mussolini—all the combat- 
ants against whom he squared off. 
These letters would lead one to 
believe that all his life James Gillis 
was out of his element. Like install- 
ments in a continued and repeti- 
tious story, they go on and on abus- 
ing him for meddling. The color of 
the paper or ink may vary, this note 
may be ignorantly scrawled, that 
elegantly typed, one writer may 
damn him vulgarly, another may 
argue respectfully, but all got to one 
point—“Mind your own business!” 
That was precisely what Father 
Gillis was doing, and he never 
swerved from that conviction as 
long as he lived. James Gillis argued 
heatedly and strongly, but never 
wildly or loosely, that a priest’s 
business was exactly in the fields and 
among the issues which he tackled. 
He did not agree that there were 
areas of moral values that a priest 
forgot about when such values in- 
volved political, social, or economic 
matters. 
He was the 


not unaware of 
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dangers, the labels and tags, the 
disrepute that could attach to his 
activities. James Gillis was fully 
cognizant of the conflicts that 
whirled about the head of Father 
Charles Coughlin of Royal Oak, 
Michigan. He knew he was not im- 
mune to the same kind of contro- 
versy. 


Tne Paulist had determined poli- 
cies about his right to speak on 
world and national affairs. These 
policies he announced clearly and 
vigorously on the Paulist station 
WLWL the year after his Catholic 
Hour sermon on the Negroes 
brought heavy criticism. 

These principles, though dealing 
with politics, are the basic prompt- 
ings behind all of James Gillis’ con- 
troversial speaking and writing: 
“As for the right of a clergyman to 
discuss such matters, if my critic is 
not only a Catholic, but a well-read 
Catholic, he will know that every 
great theologian in the history of 
Catholic thought has discussed poli- 
tics in the higher and nobler sense 
—St. Thomas Aquinas, Suarez and 
Robert Bellarmine. — 

“Aristotle and Aquinas would 
have considered it impossible, fatal, 
to divorce politics from the other 
sciences. They didn’t believe a man 
really educated unless he had a 
fairly good grasp of all the sciences 
there were. He was accounted badly 
educated if he had unco-ordinated 
knowledge. 

“What we need is a closer rela- 
tionship, a closer association of reli- 
gion and ethics with politics and 

. a liason officer to combine the 
two. 
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“That in my opinion may well be 
one of the duties of the clergyman 
—to fight against the divorce of 
ethics from politics. I believe that 
the alienation of politics from reli- 
gion—consequently from ethics—is 
the cause of most of our political 
troubles. 

“Here is where I 
picture. . . . It is my business to 
deal with morals and there is an 
ethics governing nations as well as 
an ethics governing individuals... 
with which a clergyman has a per- 
fect right, as a matter of fact, a duty 
to deal... . He must as a teacher of 
morals concern himself with ethics. 

“The point I have taken again 

and again is that it is unethical and 
hence immoral, unwise, unjust, un- 
christian to persecute a man 
because of his race or religion. 
It is wrong for czars to punish the 
Poles .. . the white man to penalize 
the black the Fascists or any 
others to penalize the Jews. . 

“You have no right to tie the 
tongue of a priest any more than 
of any other public speaker. Part of 
a priest’s vocation is to teach public 
as well as private morals.” 

Such an extensive quotation is 
fully justified when we realize that 
in it lies the motivation ef one of 
the most outspoken priests in the 
history of the Catholic Church in 


come into the 


America. A lifetime of hectic de- 
bate, damning attack, and lone], 


vigilance for justice’s sake was suf- 
fered because of this platform. Fifty 
years of hungering and _ thirsting 
deserve a fair chance to state com- 
pletely the reasons behind so as- 
siduous a practice of the eighth 
beatitude. 


SS 








GERMAN LUTHERANS 
JUDGE THEIR FOUNDER 


Vew light on the Reformation 


A Book on Luther as he was 
viewed by various German Luther- 
ans of the first three centuries of 
the Reformation has been written 
by Dr. Ernst Walter Zeeden, lec- 
turer in modern history at Freiburg, 
Germany. Capably translated by 
Ruth Mary Bethell as The Legacy 
of Luther (Newman Press, 1954), 
it shows how these views conflicted 
and in some cases were diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. A 
second volume (untranslated) re- 
produces the more important docu- 
ments on which the study rests, and 
scholars and students of the period 

that from Luther to Goethe—are 
referred to the original Freiburg 
edition for complete source mate- 
rial. 

The writer has drawn from the 
fountainhead of Lutheran history 
in order to present his findings with 
the coolness of an unconcerned 
spectator (as the great English his- 
torian Lingard said of his own goal 
when he wrote of England in the 
Reformation). Zeeden exhibits along 
with his zeal for accuracy a genuine 
ability to write history. What mat- 
ters evidently to Dr. Zeeden is what 
mattered to Father John Lingard: 
i.e. the truth of things so that noth- 
ing be concealed on one side or the 
other. The truth here, as in the Lin- 
gard account, is, in many instances, 
amazing indeed when seen from the 
standpoint of the free narrator. The 
“great wild spirit” of Martin Lu- 
ther, for example, is never played 
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down; yet we see him as he really 
was from first to last: a passionate 
zealot who pitted his belief against 
that of the whole mystical Body of 
Christ “because he as a single indi- 
vidual heeded only his conscience 
and not the Church as a whole; and 
because, moreover, at the time a 
large part of Christendom was on 
his side, the Church, united until 
then, broke asunder.” 


How did the Lutherans themselves 
see Luther? This is the point of the 
whole work. As each succeeding 
Lutheran generation put the ques- 
tion of the true Church and the true 
Faith in a new form, each gave a 
different picture of the reformer. 
Ideas on him were to vary from that 
of Luther as a Promethean hero 
bringing down fire from heaven to 
that of an earth-man marking a 
stage in mankind’s “progress on- 
ward and upward forever” or, at the 
last, that of a secular national hero. 
Each portrait was held to be the 
true one. (Even Lessing thought of 
himself as Luther’s lawful heir 
when he portrayed his spiritual an- 
cestor as an eighteenth-century lib- 
eral.) 

On the one hand, Luther is seen 
as the revealer of revealed Chris- 
tianity; on the other hand, he is pic~ 
tured as the author of a thorough- 
going naturalistic secular form of 
religion, ranking revelation with 
superstition and idolatry, and set- 
ting all religion at the service of the 
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State. But whether the reader of 
these variant judgments views 
either of the extremes of opinion on 
“our father Luther’’—or any one of 
the “thousand diamond-weights be- 
tween”—he realizes that he is not 
looking at the real Luther, that un- 
happy monk whose much-vaunted 
freedom to proclaim his doctrine 
stood or fell in his own eyes with 
the truth he thought he alone pos- 
sessed. The only common feature 
of the Luther portraits is their gen- 
eral lack of verisimilitude to this 
German who aspired to be more 
Christian than the Church but who 
could not have recognized himself 
in any one of the portraits. From 
the idealization of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Lutherans (who saw him as a 
fifth evangel and angel of the 
Apocalypse) and all through the 
double-exposure pictures of the 
transition era to that of the eigh- 
teenth-century Lutheran theologi- 
ans and philosophers (who hailed 
him as the defender of the German 
state), the various Luther portraits 
are not of one man but of many 
men of very different characters 
and accomplishments. 


Bur Dr. Zeeden presents each and 
all of Luther’s appraisers and their 
findings with the dispassionate air 
of a true historian. For example, 
the things for which the reformer 
was lauded by Moser in his famous 
letter to Voltaire (a_ successful 
population policy and the adapta- 
tion of religion to the State and so- 
ciety) obviously show only the 
things held important in Moser’s 
own times, not in Luther’s. (Moser 
wrote the letter to Voltaire to coun- 
teract King Frederick II’s contempt 
for Luther. He wanted to prove that 
Luther conformed to the Voltairean 
ideal.) 
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Thus Zeeden writes: “When King 
Frederick II ridiculed Luther and 
Moser rushed to his rescue we need 
not necessarily conclude that Méser 
understood Luther better than the 
king did. ... The king of Prussia 
had much the same views as the 
State Secretary of Osnabriick 
|Moser] on the State Church, the 
utility of ethics, and religious indi- 
vidualism—fundamentally the very 
ideas that prevailed over old Lu- 
theranism within theology itself. 
... What the point of view adopted 
was — whether more rational, or 
tending to belief—-and whether one 
was a Christian or a free-mason, 
was now a matter of secondary im- 
portance.” 

Luther certainly had not held 
Christian belief “a matter of sec- 
ondary importance.” As Zeeden has 
written in his Foreword: “In a 
world of turmoil, but still wholly 
Christian, he identified his doctrine 
with Christianity, his cause with 
God’s, and held to his identification 


passionately, naively.” But the 
here-I-stand Luther grew into a 


chameleon-like figure who changed 
color with the changing times. 


Be the first period of the Reforma- 
tion, Luther’s doctrine was generally 
identified with Gotles Wort (God's 
Word). Yet even before 1700 he 
had become a bone of contention in 
his own church standing in a double 
light as a man of faith and a man of 
progress, with the turn toward hu- 





A convert to Catholicism, M. Whitcomb 
Hess was deeply impressed by the two-vol- 
ume work on the Reformation by Dr. Ernst 
Walter Zeeden, lecturer in modern history 
at Freiburg im Breisgau. By letting Luther- 
ans speak for themselves, Dr. Zeeden does 
much to explain the puzzling de-Christiani- 
zation of Germany in the the 
Lutheran revolt. 


wake of 
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manistic rather than revealed ele- 
ments in Christianity. Historian 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), a 
pietist Lutheran pastor of the first 
transition period, played off Luther 
in his youth (when he was given to 
impulse) against his later life as 
dogmatist and chureh-founder. To 
Arnold, the picture of the: young 
Luther to whom mystical revelation 
had been granted during his years 
in the monastery was the important 
one; and Arnold’s inclination “to 
see the overcoming of the old Adam 
as moral achievement rather than 
sacramental, invisible reality” 
showed to what extent subjectivism 
had grown rife in Evangelical 
Christianity. 

The great Luther was now 
“turned back into a normal human 
being with considerable flaws.” But 
the doubling of the Lutheran stand- 
ard into two mutually exclusive 
factors, objective dogma and free- 
dom to make one’s religion, had 
now transformed Protestantism. 
Goethe recorded the excitement 
produced in himself in the next 
century by a reading of Arnold’s 
History of Churches and Heretics. 
In Dichtung und Wahrheit, Goethe 
tells us that under Arnold’s influ- 
ence, convinced that “at bottom 
everyone has his own religion,” he 
set about putting his personal creed 
together “with a great sense of well- 
being.” 


B nospty speaking there are two 
transitions in Lutheranism from 
the reformer to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the first from Lutheran 
dogma to pietism and the second 
from pietism to rationalism. There 
were, of course, innumerable transi- 
tional and conciliatory doctrinal 
forms in Protestantism from Lu- 
ther onward, as well as the secu- 
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larist “thread that runs so true” 
through all these forms. For the 
inherent incompatibility between 


Lutheran dogma and Lutheran free- 
dom (which caused their continu- 
ous separations and fluctuations) 
goes back to the Wittenberg friar’s 
taking his own conscience for what 
Zeeden calls “the theocentric prin- 
ciple of the Holy Spirit,” and set- 
ting his arbitrary “faith alone” 
against the Church dogma. And, 
though they may have nothing else 
in common, Lutheran theologians 
all along the line share with their 
founder an a priori rejection of the 
Church as the actual divine author- 
ity behind the New Testament. The 
Aufkldrung (Enlightenment) only 
brings to full view the basic secu- 
larism in Lutheranism. 


Tue time of transition from Lu- 
theran dogma to personal mysti- 
cism types is also the time of the 
Lutheran philosopher Leibniz’s 
‘“*Christian universalism.” The 
founder of German philosophy lived 
from 1646 until 1716; and he took 
an active part in the unity move- 
ment of the last decades of the 
seventeenth century. Then as now 
Christians were appalled at what 
Father Sheerin in his November, 
1957 report on the Oberlin meeting 
terms “the sin and agony of dis- 
unity.” The philosopher - peace- 
maker (Leibniz was known as “the 
great reconciler’”) admitted that 
from the age of twenty-two he had 
been occupied with the thought of 
going over to Rome as he had been 
urged by such converts as Walen- 
burch, Boineburg, and the Hanover- 
ian duke, Johann Friedrick. 

But Leibniz’s argument for unity 
reads not unlike that of present-day 
Protestants. In the language of Fa- 
ther Gustave Weigel, referring to 
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the World Council’s current moves 
toward unity, Leibniz wanted a 
“Protestant Catholic Church” — at 
least one that could tolerate doc- 
trinal differences even when wholly 
contradictory. Dissolution of dogma 
set in with a vengeance with Leib- 
niz, for his dream of a world-wide 
Christianity was not based on 
Christian belief but only on natural 
thought-processes. What Leibniz 
proposed was actually an all-em- 
bracing secular universalism as Dr. 
Zeeden makes clear. Nevertheless, 
he held himself a true Christian 
and one who was in “inner com- 
munion” with the Catholic Church 
and confessional churches alike. 


Denne the second transition pe- 
riod, that from pietism to rational- 
ism, the idea of Luther as a deliv- 
erer of the individual from bondage 
to Church and dogma alike took yet 
another form. Semler (1725-1791), 
son of a Saalfeld clergyman, was the 
pioneer in German “higher criti- 
cism.” A teacher of theology at 
Halle for nearly forty years, Semler 
was the author of two hundred 
books. This first higher critic, who 
had said that Luther’s real advan- 
tage was that “he gave every Chris- 
tian the freedom to think for him- 
self about Christian ideas and to 
follow his conscience” had no scru- 
ples about treating the canonical 
Scriptures (especially those of the 
New Testament) as ordinary his- 
torical documents rather than in- 
spired revelations. This attitude 
dominated all later liberal Evan- 
gelical theology. 

The famous critic Lessing, also a 
Lutheran pastor’s son, directed his 
whole literary campaign against 
those Lutherans who still believed 
in a “narrow” revelation. To Les- 
sing Luther was the “misunder- 
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stood great man” and by none was 
he more misunderstood than by the 
strict Bible Lutherans. However, it 
was Herder, Lessing’s younger con- 
temporary and enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, who more than any of his 
predecessors made Luther into a 
national hero. “In the most preg- 
nant minds of the nation,” writes 
Zeeden, “Luther was now back into 
the realm of myth—but as hero, 
like Charles the Great, or later Bis- 
marck. A figure belonging not to 
Christian but to national mythol- 
ogy; utterly remote from sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Protes- 
tantism with its Luther as the flying 
angel of the Apocalypse.” In pre- 
senting Luther as the man who 
brought Germans their “authentic 
religion” (in their “authentic lan- 
guage”) freed from “everything un- 
couth, everything foreign,” Herder, 
the popular court-preacher and Lu- 
theran theologian, portrayed Prot- 
estantism’s founder as a champion 
of united humanity. This picture 
of Luther—in typical German philo- 
sophical fashion—combines contra- 
dictories; but Herder conceived hu- 
manity as a vast evolving organism 
of which the nations were branches, 
developing diversely yet in har- 
mony. Thus if Luther was the hero 
and prophet of a religion of nation- 
ality, he was even more the hero 
and prophet of a religion of human- 
ity in its progress onward and up- 
ward forever. Self-culture now be- 
‘ame the important concern of the 
individual and the nation. Dr. Zee- 
den remarks in this connection that 
there is cause for reflection in “the 
prodigious curve described by Lu- 
theran theology from its starting 
point to Herder.” He adds that “the 
individual, at one time set God- 
wards, was now turned in on him- 
self.” 
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“ 

Camustian ideas with no Chris- 
tian content,” as Dr. Zeeden heads 
a division of his work on the criti- 
cal theology of the Aufkldrung (En- 
lightenment), resulted from the 
dual polarity of freedom and dogma 
in Protestantism as these diverse 
elements acted on each other in the 
course of history. If in the eigh- 
teenth century it became impossible 
to believe any of the traditional 
forms of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
two possibilities remained. One was 
to relinquish Christianity altogether 
as Frederick the Great and others 
calling themselves the “enlight- 
ened” did. The other was to give up 
the formulated content of faith for 
a nondogmatic religion. (Lessing 
was quite sure that it was good 
Lutheran practice to abandon pre- 
cisely the principles of Christianity 
the reformer had so painstakingly 
laid down.) In this second alterna- 
live the name “Christian” was kept, 
but that was all. Here Christianity 
was reduced to natural ethics. “This 
second way,” observes the author of 
The Legacy of Luther, “the way of 
compromise, so much more equivo- 
cal than the first, is the way most 
people chose.” Yet this way of com- 
promise—just as surely as the overt 
denial of Christianity led directly 
to the authority of the superstate 
which quickly disposed of the in- 
dividual’s freedom and value as 
such. 


Bantry in the nineteenth century 
the Catholic theologian Mohler 
wrole that the Protestant theologi- 
ans of the day acknowledged their 
debt to Martin Luther only in the 
fact that the reformer “had won 
them freedom to believe exactly the 
opposite of what he and the com- 
munion he founded believed.” As 
the modern German historian has 
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said, “a Lutheran acting on Lu- 
theran motives might turn nihilist 
or atheist—for to act on conviction 
is to copy Luther.” However, along- 
side the Lutheran acting on con- 
viction—even to disbelieve Chris- 
tianity—is the Lutheran of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
who held as true the same creed 
Luther held (though with the dif- 
ference that Luther based his creed 
on the Bible and his followers based 
their creeds on Luther). 

In any event, with the discarding 
of outward dogma by those Luther- 
ans who followed their founder’s 
example in their all-out stress on 
the primacy of the individual con- 
science, came de-Christianization in 
Germany. As H. A. Korff wrote in 
his book on the Age of Goethe: “With 
Lessing and Goethe the history of 
the German mind enters its pagan 
period. This is an _ incontestable 
fact.” Yet through all the equivoca- 
tions of Lutheran theologians, lay 
and professional Lutheran teachers 
and the rest, there remains what 
Zeeden calls on the last page of The 
Legacy of Luther a true and re- 
markable phenomenon. This is that 
in the nineteenth century members 
of various confessions should still 
have preached and practiced a 
Christian life wholly uninfluenced 
by the “liberal” spirit of the time: 
“a way of life traceable to precisely 
those norms sponsored alike by ac- 
tive professing Protestant denomi- 
nations and the entire Catholic 
Church as such.” 


Es his Preface to the English edi- 
tion of his study of Luther through 
the eyes of the Lutherans in Ger- 
many, Dr. Zeeden said that the ecu- 
menical idea which so greatly oc- 
cupies the thoughts of divided 
Christendom today is both a pro- 
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voking one and a more live issue 
than it has ever been before. 

He continued: “Today’s ecumeni- 
cal misgivings and aspirations de- 
rive from an awareness that all 
Christian communions and confes- 
sions are of the deepest concern to 
one another, and that it is culpable 
negligence for one to be indifferent 
to the fate of another. 

“Seen in this perspective, the 
history and individuality of all con- 
fessions is for all confessions a 
matter of profound interest—an in- 
terest far removed from curiosity. 
It was precisely interest of that kind 
which provoked the writing of this 
book—as a modest attempt to gain 
from a study of Protestant sources 
insight into certain of the princi- 
ples on which Evangelical life and 
thought were grounded within Lu- 
theranism.” 


I, my article on Lingard in the 
Ave Maria (September 26, 1956) I 
said of the last-century priest who 
rewrote English history that he 
“helped wake the dawn of Catholi- 
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cism’s second spring in modern 
civilization.” It may be hoped that 
a third spring is in the offing with 
the current Zeeden work on Martin 
Luther and the Reformation. Even 
the German historian’s severest 
critics must give him full credit not 
only for his temperateness and 
power of judgment but also for the 
magistral interweaving of the many 
various historical threads in this 
work. 

Lingard’s adversary, John Allen, 
referred to the great work of Eng- 
land’s historian over a century ago 
as a fabric “raised against the Re- 
formation”—a fabric recognized as 
having been “reared by no vulgar 
hand.” The British scholar’s fabric 
raised against the Reformation 
owed its strength to its historical 
solidity and trustworthiness which 
made a protective shelter for Eng- 
lish Catholicism. In the same way, 
the work of Dr. Zeeden, with its 
full, free exposition, should be of 


immeasurable benefit to the cause 


of the Church in Germany, and the 
whole world. 

















Is it the capital sin of modern writers? 
by Hilda Graef 


Lemar fashions come and go. 
The latest rage is a normally rather 
unprofitable emotion: anger. If you 
are a young man—or a young 
woman, for that matter—with lit- 
erary ambitions, the easiest way to 
long runs on Broadway, eager pub- 


lishers and enthusiastic reviewers 





is to be angry. In fact, anger best- 
sells at the moment. “Look Back,” 
or forward, or merely around you 
“in Anger,” and you are sure of 
your box office, book clubs and the 
rest. 

John Osborne’s play, Look Back 
in Anger, which drew large crowds 
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in London where it was first per- 
formed over two years ago as well 
as in New York, may well be con- 
sidered the essence of all our “angry 
young men” stand for—or against. 
Jimmy Porter, its hero—if hero he 
can be called—is permanently 
angry and makes himself a nui- 
sance to everybody, most of all his 
long-sulfering wife Alison. His re- 
lationship to her is a kind of neu- 
rotic love-hate affair: he desires 
her, but is furious that she belongs 
to a social stratum a few layers 
above his own and reviles her, in 
season and out of season, for this 
and even for having come to him 
as a virgin. In fact, he can scarcely 
open his mouth, which he does fre- 
quently and each time at consider- 
able length, without pouring forth 
floods of abuse and bad language. 
The author, of course, is sufficiently 


aware of modern psychology to 
realize that this a-social behavior 


of Jimmy must have a_ deeper 
‘ause; so in the play he ascribes it 
to the fact that Jimmy’s father was 
badly wounded in the Spanish War 
when fighting, needless to say, on 
the side of the Communist-inspired 
Republicans, 


Wren Mr. Porter, senior, returned 
to England to die a slow and pain- 
ful death, only little Jimmy took 
sufficient interest in him to keep 
him company and show him his 
sympathy: “For twelve months | 
watched my father dying—when I 
was ten years old. He’d come back 
from the war in Spain, you see. 
And certain God-fearing gentlemen 
there had made such a mess of 
him, he didn’t have long to live. 
Everyone knew it. But, you see, I 
was the only one who cared.” And 
the waves of self-pity drown his 
curses in sobs. 
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A: the crucial moment, when Ali- 
son is afraid of telling her husband 
that she is expecting a baby—and 
both of them in one miserable furn- 
ished room—her friend Helena ap- 
pears on the scene, only to be im- 
mediately attacked by the angry 
Jimmy. Helena persuades Alison 
to leave him, telegraphs to Alison’s 
father, a colonel, to come and take 
his daughter home while Jimmy is 
attending a funeral, and falls into 
Jimmy’s arms directly he comes 
back to his empty home. In the in- 
terval, between the second and third 
act, Helena has been living as 
Jimmy’s mistress and Alison has 
had a stillborn child. Now Alison 
returns to him, Helena decides on 
the spur of the moment that it is 
immoral to continue living with 
him, leaves, and Jimmy and Alison 
sink into each other’s arms, no 
doubt to be angry ever after. 


Woues reading this play in cold 
blood, stripped of the glamor of fine 
acting, it occurred to me that it was 
a very old subject, indeed almost as 
old as mankind, in a modern set- 
ting. This Jimmy who is perpetu- 
ally angry with God and the world 
reminded me inescapably of a Bibli- 
cal personage of whom it is written 
that “he was exceedingly angry and 
his countenance fell.” Cain, too, 
was angry, and for the same reason 
as Jimmy Porter: because things 
did not go as well with him as he 
thought they ought, because some- 
one else was more successful than 





Hilda Graef can always be counted on for 
penetrating comments. She has been living 
in England since 1936 and views the angry 
mood of John Osborne and Colin Wilson as 
fairly typical of the current generation. 
John Osborne’s play Look Back in Anger 
reopens Oct. 17, for another 
Broadway. 


season on 
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he and he considered himself ill 
treated: God and the world were 
against him. 

Ever since man’s fall brought sin 
into the world, men have been 
angry—sometimes with good, some- 
times with bad reason, and at times 
even without any reason at all. But 
anger very rarely improves things; 
most often, it makes them worse. 
The disciples of Christ had certainly 
good reason for being angry with 
the Samaritans who refused to re- 
ceive their Master, yet when they 
asked Him to command fire to come 
down from heaven and consume His 
opponents, He answered: “The 
Son of Man came not to destroy 
souls, but to Unchecked 
anger can destroy not only the souls 
of others but the angry man’s own, 
hence in the Sermon on the Mount 
Christ condemned not only murder, 
as did the Fifth Commandment, but 
anger, Which is a sin against love 
and may ultimately lead to murder 
as in the case of Cain. 


save.” 


Nevesruezess, things being what 
they are, anger is an almost inevit- 
able emotion, especially in the 
young, who have not yet come to 
terms with this imperfect world and 
all its faults. Seeing the innumer- 
able injustices that are committed 
every day, outmoded institutions 
that no longer seem to serve their 
original purposes, undeserved pov- 
erty and equally undeserved riches, 
it is only too natural that the young 
man or woman should conclude 
from this that something is radi- 
cally wrong with our world, that 
the existing order ought to be de- 
stroyed and a new one built on the 
ruins, If the historical situation is 
particularly dangerous, as it was, 
for example, about the time of the 
French Revolution of 1789 and as 
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it is again in our day, this mood 
will inevitably be vigorously ex- 
pressed by the rising generation and 
be taken far more seriously than 
would be the case in normal times. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau in France 
denounced the very foundations of 
human society, advocating a return 
to what he imagined to be the “state 
of nature,” and under his influence 
Friedrich Schiller in Germany 
wrote his play The Robbers, in 
which an ardent young man is so 
disgusted with the pettiness of 
bourgeois society that he turns to 
the more “natural,” lawless life of 
a brigand. Despite the immense dif- 
ference of the mentality and gifts of 
their respective authors, Schiller’s 
robber, Karl Moor, and Osborne’s 
Jimmy Porter are cousins: both 
angry young men in revolt against 
their elders and the society into 
which they have been born. 


sé 
I LEARNT at an early age what it 


was to be 
less. 


angry—angry and help- 
And I can never forget it. I 
knew more about love . . . betrayal 

. and death when I was ten years 
old than you will probably ever 
know all your life,” says Jimmy. 
The angry young men are not only 
angry and brimming over with self- 
pity, they are also immensely con- 
ceited, with the naive conceit of the 
teenager who imagines that he 
knows all there is to know about 
life. In an age less agitated than 
our own the effusions of these 
young authors would have been 
taken as signs of a belated puberty 
crisis and treated accordingly. But 
today their disgust with a world in 
torment reflects the mood of a great 
many people much older than them- 
selves, who are equally angry and 
helpless before a world with which 
they feel unable to cope. They are 
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perfectly ready to believe that this 
angry young man is right in his 
denunciations of society and its in- 
justice, that he really knows all 
about the great realities of life. For 
nothing is easier than helpless 
anger and denunciation, an attitude 
that absolves us from doing any- 
thing about the situation that makes 
us angry, while allowing us the 
luxury of freely indulging in our 
emotions. It is legitimate in the 


very young, who have neither ex- 
perience nor the power to change 
the circumstances in which they 
find themselves; but it is dangerous, 
indeed, if it is admired as the proper 
attitude to life and propagated with 
all the means of modern publicity. 


Ber, it may be asked, has not this 
disgust with the world as it is, with 
all the pettiness and materialism of 
“bourgeois” society, always been 
the hallmark of outstanding per- 
sonalities? This is the view Colin 
Wilson, another “angry young 
man,” propounds in The Outsider, 
which was published in the same 
year (1956) as Osborne’s Look 
Back yn Anger. This book has been 
praised as one of the greatest liter- 
ary events of our century; it is a 
bestseller, though the present writer 
found it almost impossible to wade 
through the pages and pages of un- 
digested literature it contains and 
heartily agreed with its author that 
“the atmosphere of the Existential- 
ist Outsider is unpleasant to 
breathe.” This extraordinary liter- 
ary product is nothing else but a 
scrapbook of omnivorous and un- 
discriminating reading, an agglom- 
eration of extracts and comments. 
the latter delivered with an air of 
infallible omniscience matched only 
by the author’s lack of judgment 
and a quite disarming naiveté. 
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In an autobiographical passage of 
his second book, Religion and the 
Rebel, Wilson tells us that at one 
time he wanted to become a monk. 
Why? “The most acute problem, I 
felt, was to discover a means of 
escaping work, escaping the com- 
plications of having to find food and 
drink and a change of clothes. | 
started instruction in Catholicism, 
feeling that to become a Catholic 
would be the first step toward a 
monastery. But what I read of the 
strenuous life in monasteries dis- 
couraged me. % 


iy is not surprising that a young 
man with such ideas should be com- 
pletely at sea in the intricacies of 
European literature; but what is 
surprising, and very disquieting, 
loo, is that his ideas should be taken 
seriously by a good many reviewers 
and a large section of the reading 
public. The author says himself 
that the tremendous success of his 
first book came as a complete sur- 
prise both to him and to his pub- 
lishers, and it may be suspected 
that one of its reasons was the title. 
No man likes to belong to the crowd, 
a great many people fancy them- 
selves as something out of the ordi- 
nary; Wilson himself tells us that 
he received loads of letters from 
people informing him that they, too, 
were “Outsiders.” Another reason 
is probably that the book enables 
readers who would never dream of 
consulting a history of literature to 
absorb in an easy way the names 
and contents, complete with com- 
mentary, of a large number of 
books much talked about at the mo- 
ment so that, after perusing Wilson, 
they have the pleasant feeling of 
knowing all about the trends of 
modern literature and thought. 
Unfortunately, however, Wilson is 
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about the most unreliable guide to 
follow. 


W:: will not here enlarge on the 
most obvious and frequently made 
criticism, namely that he includes 
in the category of “Outsiders” the 
most unlike and unlikely person- 
ages such as Dostoevsky and 
Bernard Shaw, Nietzsche, Kafka, 
Hermann Hesse and Van Gogh, Ni- 
jinsky, John Fox and Schopenhauer 
and a host of others. But what, 
then, does he mean by the term 
“Outsider”? He gives a large num- 
ber of explanations from which, 
naturally, the fashionable term “ex- 
istentialist” is not missing. Having 
first informed us that, for the Out- 
sider, the world is “not rational, 
not orderly,’’ but “essentially 


chaos,” it is only to be expected that 
“The Outsider tends to express him- 
self in Existentialist terms. 


He is 
not very concerned with the dis- 
tinction between body and spirit, 
or man and nature; these ideas pro- 
duce theological thinking and phi- 
losophy; he rejects both. For him, 
the only important distinction is 
between being and nothingness.” 

It is difficult to resist the suspi- 
cion that Wilson’s reason for this 
affirmation is the fact that Sartre 
has written a famous book entitled 
Being and Nothingness (L’Etre et 
le Néant); nevertheless, it is hard to 
see why the concepts of being and 
nothingness should not belong to 
philosophical, and, indeed, theologi- 
eal thought; an_ existentialist 
thinker like Martin Heidegger who 
constantly uses these terms would 
presumably bitterly resent the in- 
sinuation that he was not a phi- 
losopher. This, however, does not 
prevent Wilson from stating in a 
later passage that “The Outsider 
should be concerned with nothing 
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except human psychology, with dis- 
criminating between the world as 
Will and the world as Delusion,” no 
doubt because, in the meantime, he 
had evidently come across his notes 
on Schopenhauer and forgotten all 
about Sartre. 


En fact, our angry young men are 
at their worst when they play at be- 
ing thinkers. Wilson, for example, 
delivers himself of such plums as 
this: “The visible part of the human 
being is his dead part; it is the other 
part, the unconditioned Will that 
constitutes his being. Will pre- 
cedes essence.” The reader has a 
sneaking suspicion that the author 
would be hard put to it to define 
what he means by any of the terms 
he uses, whether will, being or es- 
sence. It would go beyond the limits 
of this article to point out even a 
small percentage of the preposter- 
ous statements lavishly scattered 
through The Outsider and even 
more through Religion and_ the 
Rebel. In the former we chance, for 
example, on the affirmation that 
“Newman was fundamentally 
very like Nietzsche” and that “the 
most absolute and rigorous intel- 
lectual truth ceases to be true when 
there is no life to affirm it.” In the 
latter his untrained and greatly 
prejudiced mind simply runs amok: 
“This, then, is the essence of 
Christ’s teaching: it is the will of 
the life-force that men should strive 
for more consciousness and life,” 
and “Paul only did what Heming- 
way and T. E. Lawrence did: con- 
centrated upon the idea of pain and 
death and futility (which Paul 
called sin) until he felt he had 
gained power over them.” 

It is odd that an _ up-to-the- 
minute author like Wilson should 
publish such outmoded nonsense 
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which would scarcely have found 
supporters even in the time of 
Renan and Strauss who turned 
Christianity into a myth. It cannot 
be explained by the fact that he had 
no formal intellectual training, for 
there are many self-taught authors 
with a very sound knowledge of 
their subjects. The blunders of Wil- 
son are due to the very temper of 
the type, “angry young man,” who 
combines a_ tremendous conceit 
with a_ typically “existentialist” 
contempt of ordinary men and 
women. In one of his many aphor- 
isms on the Outsider, Wilson states 
that his fundamental attitude is 
“non-acceptance of life, of human 
life lived by human beings in a hu- 
man society.” Indeed, the Out- 
sider’s “superiority over other types 
of men” is “unquestionable,” and in 
his autobiographical notes at the 
beginning of Religion and the Rebel 
he naively states: “My vision of our 
civilization was a vision of cheap- 
ness and futility, the degrading of 
all intellectual standards. In con- 
trast to this, the Outsider seemed to 
be the man who, for any reason at 
all, felt himself lonely in the crowd 
of the second-rate.” 


Twat there is a good deal of cheap- 
ness and futility in our civilization 
no serious person could deny; but 
the same is true of all other civili- 


zations of our fallen world. But if 
anything contributes to “the de- 
grading of all intellectual stand- 
ards,” it is books like those of Wil- 
son, which pretend to say the last 
word on a large variety of very diffi- 
cult subjects without a solid knowl- 
edge of any of them. It is typical 
that the authors Wilson admires 
most are Shaw and Hermann Hesse. 
He admires them not so much for 
their literary merits as for their 


thought, and this choice alone 
would suffice to show Wilson’s fun- 
damental immaturity. Shaw is suf- 
ficiently well known to English- 
speaking readers so that they may 
judge for themselves how far he can 
be taken seriously as a thinker; but 
Hermann Hesse is an even worse 
choice. He is a typical product of a 
nauseating neo-romanticism flour- 
ishing in Germany especially in the 
nineteen-twenties and was the 
favorite author of fifth- and sixth- 
formers at the time, most of whom, 
however, ceased to take him seri- 
ously once they had entered the uni- 
versity. Wilson’s statement that 
“Hesse’s achievement can hardly be 
matched in modern literature” is 
beyond comprehension and shows 
more clearly than any of his other 
pronouncements his immaturity 
and lack of discernment. 


Oox “angry young men” them- 
selves can hardly be blamed if they 
enjoy their sudden fame and afflu- 
ence and continue to produce plays 
and books on the same lines as their 
firstlings that have yielded such de- 
sirable fruits. But it is not very 
reassuring that the immature prod- 
ucts of their inability to make a 
more positive contribution to the 
contemporary world than anger and 
“outsidership” should be given such 
a tremendous reception. 

The Christian certainly agrees 
with them that this world is very 
imperfect and that life in it can be 
extremely difficult. But whereas 
the “angry young men” meet these 
painful facts with anger and pride, 
thanking God, or perhaps only 
themselves, that they are not like 
other people incapable of taking up 
an “existentialist” attitude to life, 
the Christian faces the world with 
humility and love, knowing that he, 
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too, is a sinner, and that the world 
can be made a better place only if 
he opens himself in charity both to 
God and to his fellowmen. It is sim- 
ply not true what Wilson approv- 
ingly quotes as the view of the 
Jansenists: “that no man who has 
ever lived as solved the problem 
of living; that all men are failures.” 
Happily Our Lady and all the saints 
in heaven have solved the problem 
of living and reached their goal; the 
pessimistic pose—and in our angry 
young men pessimism looks very 
much like a pose—is the last atti- 
tude to help the modern world to 
solve its problem. These authors 
are perfectlyright in rejecting facile 
solutions; but, if they are so dis- 
satisfied with the society in which 
they live, it would be far more 
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profitable if they seriously tried to 
find means of improving it rather 
than be perpetually angry and sorry 
for themselves. For this is the most 
facile attitude of all, and one that 
can only make matters considerably 
worse, especially if it finds a vast 
applauding public. 

Nevertheless, we need not take 
them too seriously. After Schiller 
had let off youthful steam in The 
Robbers, he settled down to become 
a great classical dramatist, the au- 
thor of William Tell and Wallen- 
stein. Perhaps our angry young 
men will also one day make a more 
positive contribution to literature 
than they have so far done; but as 
long as they remain “angry” and 
self-sufficient “outsiders,” they will 
destroy rather than build up. 


M aples in Autumn 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


\ OW autumn flares 
Against the sky 


Where maples 


lift 


Their torches high: 


As if in earth’s 


Pre-winter hush 
Spring fire’s re-imaged— 


Like the Bush 


Moses beheld 


(With sure discerning) 
Eternally unburned 


And burning. 





DEVELOPING LEADERS 
THROUGH THE CLASSICS 


by Donald B. King 


Why Greek and Latin literature will 
help us in the present situation 


I, the present furor about the 
need for more and better education 
in the sciences, Americans run the 
risk of forgetting that the present 
world situation makes certain other 
very serious demands upon Ameri- 
can education than that of produc- 
ing scientists.’ One of the more 
obvious and consequential develop- 
ments of the twentieth century has 
been the United States’ assumption 
of a position of leadership in the 
world at large. Whether this has 
happened by our own desire or of 
necessity, the fact remains—-we are 
and must be world leaders, now and 
for some time to come. In this situ- 
ation it would be foolhardy not to 
train a large proportion of our most 
intelligent young men to assume the 
grave responsibilities which such a 
position will put upon our people 
for as long as we can see into the 
future. 

We are thus faced immediately 
and directly with the problem of 
deciding what education will de- 
velop most fully in young Ameri- 
cans the qualities enabling them to 
be competent national and interna- 
tional leaders. 


Wauareven else such an education 
should do—and it will have to do 
many things—it is imperative that 
it result in a concern for certain 
human values. Its finished product 
should be men who have weighed 
these values carefully, analyzing 
and assessing them, and consider- 
ing in what ways they may be real- 
ized in the life of people. Disci- 
plines like theology and philosophy, 
which deal with these values di- 
rectly and in a scientific manner, 
will not be able to be dispensed 
with in any educational program 
that pretends to an interest in them. 

Literature, however, also deals 
with values. It treats of them in a 
creatively imaginative way far dif- 
ferent from, although not therefore 
less valid than, that of science. In 
many ways, without, of course, ob- 
viating the need for the scientific 
treatment, it affords the youthful 
mind a more exciting, a more con- 
crete, and a more comprehensible 
approach to the matter than do 
other disciplines. For this reason 
the study of literature claims its 
place also in any education pretend- 
ing to train leaders of men. 
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FP vnrnna, in considering principles 
of value that can be applied to the 
solution of contemporary problems, 
there is a certain advantage to 
carrying on at least the preliminary 
discussion in a context chronologi- 
cally remote from these problems. 
This is true, of course, only so long 
as the discussion is not likwise 
logically remote, but deals with 
problems similar enough in nature 
that any conclusions reached may 
be validly applied to modern situa- 


tions. The violence of contempo- 
rary reactions to totalitarianism, 
for example, frequently distorts 


current debate about the value of 
social co-operation through the 
agency of the government. While 
the opponents of such co-operation 
are vicious reactionaries to those 
who support it, the proponents are 
Communists or Fascists to those 
who oppose it. The emotional con- 
tent of these designations, creating 
an atmosphere in which calm, ra- 
tional consideration becomes diffi- 
cult, often drives men of balanced 
and moderate views to artificially 
extreme positions and so makes any 
sound program difficult to achieve. 
If a generation of American youth 
could consider this same problem 
as it appeared in the lives of men 
far removed from them in time, 
they might gain a fuller under- 
standing of basic principles of value 
which would help them in search- 
ing for solutions to current diffi- 
culties. 


Cuasercat Greek and Latin litera- 
ture is peculiarly fitted to help us in 
the modern situation because it was 
created by and interprets the ex- 
perience of men active in building 
nations that were world leaders in 
their own time, as well as progeni- 
tors of many of the great nations 
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of today. It is, moreover, a litera- 
ture that does not dodge the ques- 
tion of values, but, on the contrary, 
gives an answer to it basic to the 
understanding of all others. Both 
the Greeks and the Romans probed 
and analyzed this question in such 
effective and universal terms that 
no important consideration of it in 
the Western world since has been 
able to escape entirely the idiom 
and language of their literature. 


Tue whole range of this literature 
is replete with treatments of ques- 
tions that challenge the attention 
and decision of all leaders in the 
world today. In his Antigone, for 
example, Sophocles faced and ex- 
pressed definitively in universal 
terms a focal problem of all political 
societies, modern as well as ancient. 
In what way can a nation reconcile 
insistence on the united front neces- 
sary for its own survival in a hos- 
tile world with individual liberty 
for its citizens? How can a man be 
loyal to his country and submit to 
the authority of law when his con- 
science denies the righteousness of 
such submission? 

Sophocles perceives and_ states 
forcibly that the answers to these 
questions must be found in the 
realm of values. Creon, the ruler 
of Thebes, appeals to the common 
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good, the weight of decent public 
opinion, and the wishes of the gods, 
in behalf of his edict refusing 
burial to Antigone’s traitor brother. 
Antigone, on the other hand, justi- 
fies her action in performing the 
burial despite the edict (for which 
act she is condemned to death) by 
appeal to Zeus and to Justice and 
the laws of Heaven. She dared 
break the laws of her country be- 
cause “they were not enacted by 
Zeus nor Justice who lives with the 
gods below.” They did not square 
with the “unwritten, eternal laws 
of Heaven, which are not of today 
or yesterday, but live forever and 
no one knows whence they were 
born. I feared the wrath of no 
mortal man, and would not break 
these laws and pay the penalty to 
Heaven.” 


I. should be noted clearly here 
that Antigone does not appeal to 
divine laws as commonly or neces- 
sarily opposed to man-made ones, 
but rather rests her case on the 
principle that the laws of a State 
depend ultimately for their validity 
upon their conformance to the di- 
vine law. Civil ordinances that do 
not so conform do not bind the 
citizen; are not, in effect, laws. This 
is the position of St. Augustine, for 
whom “there is nothing just or law- 
ful in temporal laws but what men 
have derived from the eternal law.” 
It was also the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and the belief of 
the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, who made the same 
appeal as Antigone to the Supreme 
Judge for the rectitude of their 
rebellious actions. Nor does Creon, 
in fact, deny the basic rightness of 
Aniigone’s position, but he insists 
‘hat his decree does conform to the 
desires of the gods and that, in any 
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case, it is for him as head of the 
State, not for her as a private citi- 
zen, to decide whether or not it 
does. “I caught her in open re- 
bellion,” he says, “of all the citi- 
zens the only one. I will not be a 
traitor to the State. She must die. 
... Whoever sets himself above the 
laws and breaks them or thinks to 
defy the magistrates, such I will not 
sanction,” 


‘Tus problem, then, is fully stated: 
Granted that the laws of a State 
should conform with divine laws, 
are individual citizens of the State 
free to decide in any particular case 
whether they do or not? Or are all 
good citizens bound to accept the 
decisions of the duly constituted 
authorities of the State in such mat- 
ters? Is Creon right when he in- 
sists, “Whom the State appoints 
must be obeyed. No evil is 
greater than anarchy”? Sophocles, 
while not denying a due respect for 
law and the rights of society (to 
judge from the tenor of the choral 
odes), would appear from the play’s 
action to have agreed with Anti- 
gone’s insistence on the ultimate 
veto power of individuals in mat- 
ters of conscience. Will anyone say 
that consideration of his ideas and 
the eloquent expression of their 
validity does not afford stimulating 
and vital mental nourishment pe- 
culiarly appropriate for our youth 
today? 


Ir Sophocles has given us in Anti- 
gone a thrilling symbol of indi- 
vidual rights, a Roman poet, Vergil, 
has given us in Aeneas an equally 
heroic figure symbolizing the claims 
society can and does make on its 
citizens. It is important in these 
times to recall that although so- 
ciety, in the words of Pius XI, “is 
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for man and not vice versa,” it is 
also true as he says that “God has 
likewise destined man for civil so- 
ciety according to the dictates of 
his very nature,” and that “man 
‘annot be exempted from his di- 
vinely imposed obligations to civil 
society.” Vergil’s epic story of the 
founding of a great nation has for 
its hero one who had a clear and 
steadfast view of these obligations. 
“Pious Aeneas,” Vergil calls him. 

The virtue of piety is little under- 
stood or discussed today, but the 
Romans knew its definition and 
value to men who aspired to lead a 
world. “Piety is that virtue,” wrote 
Cicero, “by which we devotedly and 
conscientiously render honor and 
duty to kin and country.” It is, in 
other words, a virtue of loyalty to 
the common good of a society above 
and beyond the personal considera- 
tions or interests of the individual. 
The opening lines of the Aeneid tell 
us that Aeneas possessed this virtue 
to a remarkable degree. He was a 
“man pre-eminent in piety.” The 
subsequent narrative justifies and 
confirms this initial statement. It 
begins with Aeneas’ flight from 
flaming Troy, leading his son Julus 
by the hand, and carrying his fa- 
ther Anchises and their country’s 
gods on his’ shoulders safely 
through the marauding bands of 
victorious Greeks. It continues 
through what is in many ways the 
supreme example of Aeneas’ piety, 
the termination of the affair with 
Dido. 


Hi. ships damaged and scattered 
by a storm from which he barely 
escapes with his life, Aeneas lands 
on the coast of Africa where the 
lovely Queen Dido welcomes him. 
Shortly, they are in love, then mar- 
ried. From years of being a home- 
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less, broken wanderer, seeking shel- 
ter to keep alive, Aeneas has sud- 
denly become respected, wealthy, 
and powerful, a king governing a 
strong and industrious people in a 
rich land. At one dramatic stroke 
he has passed from the nadir to the 
zenith of fortune. For himself he 
has all that any man could want. 

But the claims of piety do not 
run for the individual; they call the 
individual, rather, to serve his fam- 
ily, his country, and his God. In 
answer to this call, Aeneas gives up 
everything al Carthage. Agonizing 
but obedient, he abandons his new- 
found position, his wealth, his 
power, and his love, to set sail 
through the winter storms for Italy 
and the destiny of his people. In the 
final books of the epic, Vergil high- 
lights Aeneas’ deep concern for the 
gods and his countrymen by oppos- 
ing to it the Rutulian Turnus’s vio- 
lent rebellion against divine will 
and his selfish neglect of his coun- 
try’s good in the rash pursuit of 
his own interests. 

Respect for law and order, loyalty 
to the common cause whatever the 
personal sacrifice it entails, faith 
in the future springing from faith 
in God—these are the values Vergil 
incorporated in his story of Aeneas. 
Are there many more important to 
a great nation than those? More 
appropriate, or more urgent to set 
before the minds of our youth? 


I, the world as it is presently con- 
stituted, any nation that claims 
leadership among the nations of the 
West must count in the number of 
its citizens at least some who can 
meet Communism on its own in- 
tellectual grounds. St. Augustine’s 
City of God (among other works) 
provides pertinent material in this 
connection. The holy Bishop of 
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Hippo spent a goodly part of his life 
administering public affairs in a 
time of social and religious up- 
heaval. He was a profound thinker, 
a learned scholar, and an able 
writer. 

In the City of God he disputes the 
validity of a historical determinism 
similar to that which lies at the 
roots of Marxist thought, and which 
was used by its supporters to justify 
a Roman government in many ways 
like the modern Russian political 
system: “The cause, therefore, of 
the vastness of the Roman Empire 
is neither a matter of chance nor 
of fate in the sense meant by those 
in whose judgment or opinion those 
things are chance which have no 
causes, or no causes proceeding 
from some intelligible order, and 
those things are fated which happen 
by necessity of some system, inde- 
pendent of the will of God and of 
man.” 


| — this work, against 
totalitarian concepts of man and so- 
ciety he asserted the freedom and 
dignity of man in terms that will 
always have significance for Chris- 
tian peoples. His analytical defini- 
tion of the nature and origins of 
peace, for example, show in detail 
that it is not simply the cessation 
of war or conflict, but a positive and 
active state of being that men must 
strive for in itself, and constantly 
work at, once achieved. As if fore- 
seeing Marx, he shows that perfect 
satisfaction of material needs and a 
sufficiency of pleasures of them- 
selves alone could mean peace only 
for brute beasts, but for men would 
lead to further conflict. For the 
peace ef a rational nature such as 
mans finds its ultimate origins in 
an orderly fusion of knowledge and 
action, which, in turn, necessitates 
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a right relationship between man 
and eternal law. Since the build- 
ing of this relationship must begin 
in the family, St. Augustine, con- 
trary to Marx’s views, finds an im- 
portant association between a 
healthy family life and the peace of 
political societies. 


Woraene Sophocles created in Anti- 
gone a dramatic champion of the 
individual conscience, and Vergil 
conceived in Aeneas an epic symbol 
of the individual’s obligations to 
society, Augustine traced the pat- 
ern of the mutual dependence of 
one upon the other. His work em- 
braces all facets of the problem 
which Sophocles and Vergil looked 
at from different points of view. By 
his analysis of man and society he 
makes clear the common sources of 
both, and the general principles 
that govern their relationship to 
one another. In his treatment of 
the history of mankind he applies 
these principles to actual experi- 
ence in such a way as to highlight 
the right course of action for men 
who desire to serve the common 
good without compromising their 
personal integrity. Whether or not 
we agree with his judgments, we 
should agree, I think, that the care- 
ful weighing and evaluating of them 
cannot but be profitable to men con- 
fronted with the exigencies of mod- 
ern politics. 


Max is neither omniscient nor 
omnipotent. It is always possible 
for statesmen to formulate and exe- 
cute policies which, in light of cur- 
rent knowledge, all agree are the 
best, and yet which fail in the issue. 
Men who aspire to world leadership 
must face up to this fact and pre- 
pare themselves to accept such 
failures without inordinate recrimi- 
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nation, or loss of courage and faith. 
Demosthenes’ speech, On the 
Crown, reflects the mind of a great 
statesman who had fought for a 
lifetime on the side of democracy 
against tyranny (as he and his fe- 
low-citizens conceived it) and had 
lost the fight. In this speech, near 
the end of his career, he defends his 
policies against charges that they 
had been responsible for the defeat 
and capture of his city. Recalling 
the dangers that had threatened 
and the situations in which he had 
made his decisions, he says: “Look 
at the policy I chose in the light of 
those dangers. Do not cavil at the 
results. Issues depend on the will 
of a higher Power; it is his policies 
that reflect the mind of a statesman. 

. Nothing within the scope of one 
man’s ability was left undone. If 
the superior power of a god or of 
fortune, or the inefficiency of com- 
manders, or the wickedness of trai- 
tors, or all these causes together, 
vitiated and at last destroyed the 
whole undertaking—is Demos- 
thenes guilty? .. . It is God alone 
who errs not, nor fails.” 
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Haas, as in all the great works of 
classical literature, we have an im- 
portant principle effectively ap- 
plied to a concrete case. This con- 
cretizing of abstract principles, 
moreover, is not a matter of illus- 
trations succinctly stated and drily 
expounded. We are dealing with 
literature, and philosophy or the- 
ology, and literature never fails 
to be imaginative as well as con- 
crete. Because it is literature we 
can and do participate directly, 
i.e., we Share with some part of our 
minds, in the struggle of an Anti- 
gone or a Creon, or an Aeneas, or a 
Demosthenes, to make an abstract 
idea a controlling force in a specific, 
material situation. In a sense we 
not only learn principles of value, 
but we experience their operation 
on the mundane level and in the 
lives of men who were in a position 
with regard to world affairs similar 
to our own. For young men and 
women who must be leaders in a 
world uncertain of its values and 
divided on how to implement them 
in its institutions, few other studies 
offer so worth while a prospect. 




















EAST meets WEST in sertin 


The Soviets have not faced the situation 


in Berlin realistically 


by J. J. Hanlin 


Tun Russians, in spite of all their 
cynicism and worldly political real- 
ism, are trying to play the fox in 
this city but without a tail. The 
Soviet policy here is at the verge 
of bankruptcy. Their failure should 
even excite the cynical curiosity of 
the Leftists. The situation 
miserable for the Russians that 
they have virtually disappeared 
from East Berlin as if they do not 
wish to be associated with it. 

“They're hiding over _ there,” 
American diplomats will say. 

Whether or not they are hiding, 
the fact remains it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find Rus- 
sians there. A year ago the East 
Berlin Railroad station was jammed 
with men who had the eccentric 
habit of carrying carbines. Today, 
the change is refreshing. Even the 
signs in Russian are disappearing. 
Why is this? 


is so 


I THINK the explanation lies in the 
observations I made during a walk 
I took one evening after leaving my 
hotel near the Berlin Zoo, the area 
which many now consider the cen- 
ter of this amazing city. The lights 
from a thousand stores gleamed in 
color all about me and there was the 
rustling of silk dresses as the girls 
made their evening promenade, The 
outdoor cafés were jammed and 


sitting at about five tables carefully 
placed together was a delegation of 
Asiatics. They had the mark of 
Communism about them and they 
apparently had come to West Berlin 
to enjoy a good meal. 

Certainly, when these men disap- 
pear into the frozen wastes of Asia, 
it will be that night in West Berlin 
which will glitter in their minds. 
Here, as no place else, one can com- 
pare the colorless dead thing that is 
Communist society with the energy 
and vitality of the Western way of 
life. West Berlin is now progres- 
sing so swiftly that to compare the 
two areas is ridiculous. In the first 
postwar decade the difference was 
apparent, but not as much as it is 
today. Much of the early work in 
city planning was in clearing away 
rubble, organizing and working un- 
derground. But now the Germans 
are building a city like no other. 

It is tragic, the manner in which 
they came by the space to build a 
dream city. But now they can plan 
as no other city in the world can. 
Vast areas can be turned into parks 
and the Berliners will still be able 
to house, in tall, gleaming edifices of 
glass, more men and women than 
they did in the past. Churches can 
be placed where they are needed. 
The same can be said for swimming 
pools, athletic fields and public 
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buildings. A ride on the S-Bahn 
from West to East Berlin gives one 
a view of tomorrow’s city. 


As a result of all this, it seems as 
though it would be smart policy for 
Berliners to invite whatever fellow- 
traveling front group that wishes to 
stage a convention or council. I feel 
certain that few invitations would 
be accepted. For from now on it 
will certainly have to be Communist 
strategy to keep as many foreign 
Communists and Leftists out of 
Berlin as is possible. The explana- 
tion of the sudden disappearance of 
the Soviet governmental apparatus 
is quite simple. The Russians not 
only do not wish to be associated 
with this gigantic failure of their 
plans, but do not even want their 
own people to view it 

“The Russians can coldly calcu- 
late in regard to any other area of 
the world except Germany,” a 
Western diplomat once told me. 
“When it comes to Germany, they 
completely lose their heads. Their 
policy of revenge may well bring 
down their entire empire in time.” 

Certainly, the Soviets must soon 
face reality in Berlin. The city is 
an important junction for travel to 
and from the Communist world. If 
the West would gradually build a 
policy around the shrewd exploita- 
tion of the architectural miracle 
that is the new Berlin, the Soviets 
would certainly be in for trouble. 
The city represents American finan- 
cial daring and engineering tech- 
niques ingeniously fused with Ger- 
man planning and efficiency. It is 
an example of what Germany and 
the United States can accomplish 
when they work together. We are 
now at a point in Berlin where thou- 
sands of people daily from both 
ends of the earth are leaving the 
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city with no doubt as to which sys- 
tem is superior. 


How do they get here? Americans 
have only a hazy idea of how the 
ordinary traveler gets to Berlin. 
Even American officials in Ger- 
many, who must fly in, don’t know 
the whole story. Since East Ger- 
many has no diplomatic represen- 
tation in Western cities, it sells 
visas at the border. For five West 
marks (!) you are permitted to 
travel across Eastern Germany into 
Berlin, I recently tried to buy a 
visa in Prague but was told to go 
on to the border to purchase it. 

This is good business for the East 
Germans and good business for the 
West. The West loses $1.25 in 
Western currency to prove that we 
are right and the Communists 
wrong. The East Germans, even a 
year ago, displayed some of the tal- 
ents of the Russians when it came 
to border checking. But now with 
Russia forced to make the agoniz- 
ing decision to remove many of its 
personnel, the Germans are much 
friendlier. You have no doubt 
where their true loyalty rests and 
they treat Americans with amazing 
friendliness. As in Poland, the veil 
is finally falling to the floor. 


2 get out of Berlin is much more 
difficult than to get in. You must 
go to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and again pay five West marks (!) 





West Berlin is a “dream city.” Situated at 
a crossroads where East meets West, it has 
become for us a new weapon in the Cold 
War. The strategy of the Communists, of 
course, will be to keep Communists and 
Leftists out of the area so they won't see the 
now striking difference between West and 
East Berlin. J. J. Hanlin is a free-lance 
journalist who has been in Europe since 
1948. 
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for the exit permit. I was recently 
on a bus leaving Berlin when it was 
discovered that an aged American 
lady had failed to get her permit to 
leave the city. The poor woman 
almost had a heart attack. 

“Don’t be afraid,” I told her, 
“these people really are your 
friends.” And they treated her very 
kindly. They collected five marks, 
West of course, and that was that. 
Whenever I go behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, I tell myself that every morn- 
ing. “These people are my friends,” 
I say. For if you want to find anti- 
Americans, Iron Curtain countries 
are miserable hunting grounds. The 
people are so friendly and pro- 
American that you feel ashamed. 

The first visit I paid to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, to the sec- 
tion which handles the exit permits, 
I failed to get one. The building 
was on fire. It is amazing how many 
mishaps occur behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The building was surrounded 
by fire engines and security police 
and they were pouring thousands 
of gallons of water into the base- 
ment. It appears that next winter’s 
coal had spontaneously generated. 

“I’ve never seen anything like 
this,” I told one of the security po- 
lice. “If a fire like this were going 
on in America, there would be five 
thousand spectators.” 

“They got tired of watching it,” 
he groaned. “This building has been 
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burning for seven hours! 


Dene this visit to Berlin I prob- 
ably made ten trips to the Eastern 
sector of the city without ever being 
asked to show my identity. There 
are three ways you can get into the 
Eastern sector ... walk, drive in a 
private car or taxi, or take the ele- 
vated S-Bahn. This latter route is 
not only the easiest manner of 
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crossing the border but provides a 
view of the fashionable new hous- 
ing projects of the Tiergarten be- 
fore you pass into the misery of 
Communism. It is the best possible 
way to see Berlin. 

It is still not possible to cross into 
East Berlin by streetcar or bus. 
Both stop at the border and you 
must walk across. Seemingly, there 
is no sense to this; it’s a hangover 
from the days when the Russians 
were indulging themselves in the 
profitless contentment of being “se- 
cure.” Furthermore, if you wish to 
phone East Berlin, your call is 
routed via Hanover in West Ger- 
many! This is another of the mis- 
cellaneous collection of Russian 
security measures. In some in- 
stances, therefore, to phone across 
the street your voice must travel 
several hundred miles! 


As a result of all this, the typical 
Westerner is apt to see Berlin as an 
isolated pocket of freedom which. 
whenever the Communists might 
wish, would teeter on the edge of 
collapse. But this, Germans will as- 
sure you, is not so. For if the Com- 


munists were to blockade Berlin 
again today as they did in that now- 
forgotten age, Germany could block- 
ade the most vital trade routes of 
the Communist empire. 

This fear for the fantastic city 
was recently enhanced by the med- 
dling mystic of American diplo- 
macy, Kennan, who warned the 
West of the untenable Allied posi- 
tion in Berlin. But, as with most of 
Kennan’s arguments, this one is full 
of holes. There is no possible way 
that the Communists can get the 
West out of Germany’s principal 
city. And any Communist threat 
to this pocket of freedom, 110 miles 
behind the Iron Curtain, is bluff. 
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The thing is that Kennan, in his 
argument, fails to realize that it is 
a much different world today than 
it was when he occupied the chair 
of the Policy Planning Staff in the 
State Department. In those days 
the only way to overcome the frus- 
trating Soviet blockade of the city 
was through Commander R. N. 
Waite’s brainchild, the Berlin Air- 
lift. 


Tovar, every journalist here real- 
izes the Soviets have surrendered 
their grand airs and mysterious 
manners when it comes to trade. 
They want and need trade with the 
West to a degree which is unim- 
aginable to us. And tradewise, Ger- 
many is now capable of deliberately 
calculating fantastic trouble for the 
Soviets in the satellites. All roads 


do not lead to Rome in Europe. 
Instead, they lead to Germany. 


The Russians may well glare at 
Western Germany with embittered 
eyes ... but they can’t darken their 
features with a too-angry glare. 
German railroads and_ trucking 
firms, so highly efficient in carting 
Communist wares West, could be- 
come amazingly inefficient over- 
night, I am certain. The Russian 
realists are aware, more than anyone 
else, that hams from Poland and 
fruit from Bulgaria could be left 
rotting on railroad sidings due to 
traffic tie-ups caused by a new Ber- 
lin blockade. It is possible to even 
visualize the Kiel canal suddenly 
closed to Russian ships because of 
the heavy traffic. Arms for Egypt 
and oil derricks for Brazil might 
have to detour suddenly. 

Germany may well be partitioned 
off by the Soviet Army. But Ger- 
many today, if it were to become 
angry, could seriously cripple the 
entire Soviet system at a time when 
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the Communist empire is finding it 
hard to feed and clothe its people. 
Because of its geographic position, 
Russia needs the friendship of 
Western Germany today much 
more than Western Germany needs 
Russia. It was very likely that this 
was hinted to Mikoyan on his latest 
visit to Bonn. 


| anything, West Berlin today is 
too sure of its strength and ability 
to exist behind the Iron Curtain. 
After spending the day there last 
June 17, I thought it might be de- 
sirable to have the wild lions of the 
Zoological Gardens suddenly re- 
leased to roam the crowded streets 
of the Western sector. They might 
supply the needed thought that 
there is still danger in this world. 
June 17 was a disappointment to 
the writer. 

There was to be a mass meeting 
of workers in front of the Schoene- 
berger City Hall in Berlin in honor 
of the June 17 riots of East Ger- 
many five years previously. The 
meeting seemingly was badly man- 
aged and badly attended. I asked 
German journalists how many they 
thought were there. Without mov- 
ing a facial muscle, they said thirty 
thousand. But I think ten thousand 
was stretching it a bit. Mass meet- 
ings are a grim subject in Berlin 
and there are still those who visual- 
ize another flight into madness. 

But when a city is half occupied 
by Communism, a city of four mil- 
lion at that, and only ten thousand 
people at the most turn out to honor 
those who fought to liberate the 
city, it is indicative of a serious 
apathy. For one thing, the govern- 
ment provided no transportation, to 
speak of, for those who wished to 
attend the ceremonies. The writer 
went by streetcar providing normal 
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service to the area. The crqwd on 
board was so extraordinary that the 
streetcar stopped picking up pas- 
sengers at about twenty stops from 
the city hall. It was a lone car and 
did not even have a trailer as is the 
custom on busy lines in Berlin. 

A day previously I had a long 
talk with a man who makes almost 
daily trips to East Berlin. “Don’t 
go over tomorrow,” he said, “I’m 
not. There will certainly be heavy 
checks at the border.” I went, of 
course, for a journalist feels he is 
not doing his duty unless there is an 
element of danger to his life. But 
it was merely another boring day 
as far as the East German police 
were concerned. 


Tune is much talk in the Ameri- 
can press about the dangers of a 
divided Germany and Berlin. But 
Berlin today is one of the most 
peaceful areas of the world. The 
danger appears to be apathy rather 
than the possibility of Germans 
ever fighting Germans. The West 
Germans are seemingly accepting 
the temporary imprisonment of 
their brothers easily because they 
are so occupied with living the good 
life. The fact that East Germany is 
moving forward a little every year 
away from Russia and toward the 
West lulls them further into 
apathy. 

Some non-Germans that I talked 
to here are much more despondent 
than I am. They speak of the aboli- 
tion of food rationing as an indi- 
cation of East Germany’s stability. 
But it is an argicultural area, East 
Germany, and it is about time ra- 
tioning was stopped! Even now 
there are shortages and queues. If 
you make periodic visits to Berlin, 
you are more aware of the change. 
Today I found only a mocking 
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deference to Communism among 
the East Berliners. They are Ger- 
mans and they look to Bonn. And 
they are no longer afraid to tell you 
this openly. 


Tue American sector with its PX 
and snack bars is less noticed today 
than it was five years ago. And it 
is wonderful to buy a cup of coffee 
for a nickle and a slab of apple pie 
for a dime. But with the Germans, 
themselves, in a huge orgy of luxury 
spending on everything from hand- 
tooled sports cars and American 
Cadillacs to $200 suits, the Ameri- 
can GI is now small change. When 
a man in Europe has money, he 
really has money. As a result, the 
little anti-American feeling that 
existed in Berlin seems to have com- 
pletely dissipated. It is the German 
who is sitting in the best restau- 
rants, not the American, in so many 
of the cases. 

It used to be extremely difficult 
to obtain a room in Berlin but this 
situation is much better today. 
Even a year ago one had to line up 
at a small bureau outside the West 
Railroad Station Zoo and wait for a 
period of time—which required a 
lot of courage. Then you would be 
sent to some grim-appearing apart- 
ment house where you would be 
met by the inevitable widow. After 
you heard her story, you would give 
her twice as much as you could af- 
ford and three times as much as the 
room was worth. During this visit 
to Berlin I had a very nice room 
with a private balcony overlooking 
much of the downtown sector for 
$2.50 a night. But I kept wondering 
about the aged widows .. . how are 
they existing now? 

And Berlin is no longer cheap. 
They used to say that it was “25 
per cent cheaper than Western Ger- 
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many.” It used to be a fine place to 
shop. But today, with the exception 
of hotel rooms it is a disillusioning 
experience when one looks for bar- 
gains. Wages are low, but everyone 
is seemingly loaded with cash and 
well dressed. Ordinary cigarettes 
sell for about 45 cents a pack, but 
the restaurants and cafés are 
smoke-saturated. When I bought 
my cigarettes in one machine, inci- 
dentally, it began to talk to me. It 
thanked me for buying them and 
said it would see me again! 

It used to be the touches like this 
which made Berlin West such a 
contrast to the grim East. But no 
longer do visitors speak of the shops 
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bright lights .. . it is the building 
that is catching the tourist’s imagi- 
nation. This is a city with amazing 
features which we read little about 
in our press. For good news is no 
news. 

How long can the Russians say no, 
always no, and fail to attempt to 
construct a finally habitable Central 
Europe? Every Communist, and 
especially every Asiatic Commu- 
nist, who visits this city must have 
difficulty retaining the smallest par- 
ticle of enthusiasm for Commu- 
nism. Even Malenkov, | recall read- 
ing, bought his clothes in West 
Berlin! It is going to take a lot of 
plotting for the Russians to get out 


bulging with products and the of this one. 


Suburbia 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


\ OW we have dulled rebellion, clipped the wings 
Of every fiery, wonder-feathered bird, 

With minds grown quiet and with hearts unstirred 
We shall walk safely through the sharp, green springs. 
Now we have tamed our tongues to say the things 
That other people say, to leave unheard 

The hidden murmur of each strange, warm word 
Whose summer-sound like an enchantress sings. 
With careful hands we rake the fallen leaves 

And turn our heads from autumn’s burning hill 
To smile at neighbors on our well-kept street. 

A little, buried longing sometimes grieves 

For distant places, then its voice grows still. 
Suburban shoes have slowed our gypsy feet. 
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"| could never see,’ she said, “why one man should get blamed for 
everything that went wrong in your office." 


BY DANIEL J. SULLIVAN 


Bun THORNE opened his eyes and 
looked out at the new day. He 
didn’t recognize it, at first. And 
then he remembered. He remem- 
bered last night’s retirement dinner 
for John Kalmes. Bill smiled and 
threw back the covers. 

“Morning,” he said to the bath- 
room mirror, His smile smiled back 
at him. 

He entered the kitchen humming 
cheerfully. “Bacon and eggs,” he 
said to his wife. 

“Where'd you find the appetite?” 

“Today,” he said, “I’m a new 
man.” 

“You mean John Kalmes?” 

“Exactly.” 


W ux his wife finished cooking 
breakfast, she sat down opposite 
him and poured herself a cup of 
coffee. She waited silently until he 
finished eating and then she poured 
him a second cup. 


“I could never see,” she said, 
“why one man should get blamed 
for everything that went wrong in 
your office. He wasn’t that bad.” 

“Of course,” Bill said. “He was 
nice enough.” He sipped his coffee, 
made a face, added sugar. “But 
after forty-two years with the same 
company—well, you’ve had it.” 
“Do you have to celebrate?” 
“You don’t understand,” he said. 
I'd started to dread that office 
Why? Good old John Kalmes, that’s 
why. We just didn’t hit it off 


“ee 


lately. Maybe it was my fault, but 
I’m glad he’s gone. It was long 
overdue.” 

“I suppose so.” She stirred her 
colfee methodically. “Still, it seems 
that after forty years- 

“What more could we do? Big re- 
tirement dinner. Nice gift. 
pension. And that’s all 
there isn’t any more.” 

He glanced at the clock on the 
wall, finished his coffee in one swal- 
low, and got up from the table. 

“So let’s forget John Kalmes.” 
He leaned over and kissed her on 
the forehead. “Today we get a fresh 
start.” 


Good 
there is, 


H:: backed the car out of the drive- 
way and headed for the city. The 
ride took ten minutes longer than 
usual. Bill drove slowly, politely, 
legally. He paused to wave pedes- 
trians across the street. He even 
noticed the sky. Funny, he thought, 
how you could go for days without 
looking up at the sky. Maybe it was 
beautiful. How would you know 
if you never looked up. This morn- 
ing he looked up, and it was beau- 
tiful. 

At the door to his office he was 
stopped by Joe Clifford, the office 
maintenance man. 

“Morning, Mr. Thorne.” 

“Morning, Joe.” 

“IT was wondering, 
want a flag?” 

“A what?” 


would you 
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“You know, an American flag. 
Sticking out of a piece of polished 
stone. A paperweight.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Well, we're cleaning out Mr. 
Kalmes’ office and it’s too nice to 
throw away.” 

“Oh.” Bill hesitated. “Why, yes, 
I'd be glad to have it.” 

He went into his office and a mo- 
ment later Joe followed, placed the 
paperweight on his desk, and left. 
Bill picked it up, leaned back in 
his chair, and examined it. It was, 
he discovered, rather attractive 
and he decided he would keep it. 
He returned it to the desk and set- 
tled down to business. 


H.. worked without interruption 
for nearly an hour, reviewing the 
memorandum from Miller on the 
proposed change in purchasing pro- 
cedures. He read the typewritten 
pages slowly, underlining sections 
with which he disagreed and plac- 
ing, in the margin, a question mark 
or a brief comment. Once or twice 
he saw something with which he 
strongly disagreed. These sections 
he underlined twice. Finally he 
took out a pad and started to sum- 
marize his comments. He had al- 
most finished when Miller walked 
into the room and placed a voucher 
on his desk. 

“Okay this for me, will you, Bill,” 
he said. 

Bill reached for his pen, held it 
while he glanced at the form, and 
then stopped. 

“But we’re supposed to wait ten 
days,” he said. 

“Red tape,” Miller said. “You 
know that was just J.K.’s daffy 
rule.” 

Bill stalled. Then, because he 
couldn’t think of anything better 
to do, he scribbled his initials. 
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‘*Thanks.’’ 
voucher and left. 


Miller took the 


Buu slipped the pen back in its 
holder, picked up the memorandum 
he had been reading, and stared 
over the top of it, at the empty 
doorway. A vague chill of uneasi- 
ness was born somewhere inside 
him. Gradually, though, it went 
away, and he returned to the mem- 
orandum 

When he had finished, he col- 
lected the various papers and 
started out of the office, head down, 
still glancing at his notes. He passed 
through the doorway and collided 
with someone. 

“Excuse me.” He looked up to 
see in front of him a short, stocky 
man in work clothes. 

“Cams?” the man asked, looking 
at a slip of paper in his hand. 

Bill shook his head from side to 
side in bafflement. 

“Room 211?” someone else asked, 
and Bill noticed a second workman 
standing partly behind the first. 

“Right there,” he said, pointing 
down the corridor, and then he un- 
derstood. “Oh, Kalmes.” 

“Yeah,” the first man said. “Gotta 
move some furniture. Thanks.” 


| watched the two men move 
down the hall. When they had dis- 
appeared into 211, he turned and 
entered Miller’s office, which was 
next to his in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“What's going on in 211?” he 
asked when he was inside. 





Problems at the office and one man’s re- 
tirement may sound like pretty dull routine, 
but not to Daniel J. Sullivan, who is studying 
for a degree in public administration. A 
graduate of Siena College, Mr. Sullivan has 
been working for several years with the 
N. Y. State Department of Civil Service. 
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Miller looked up. “How’s that?” 

“Just passed some men going 
into J.K.’s old office to move furni- 
ture. What's up?” 

“Oh.” Miller sucked in_ his 
cheeks. “Oh, they’re going to seal 
it off and fill it with water and 
put fish in it.” 

Bill shrugged. “Ask a silly ques- 
tion.” He sat down alongside Mil- 
ler’s desk and placed the papers he 
carried on the desk between them. 
“Say, Miller, about this memo of 
ss 

They sank into a heated discus- 
sion that dragged half way through 
their usual lunch hour. When it 
ended, they went out to eat to- 
gether. Bill ordered his usual sand- 
wich and coffee but Miller switched 
to soup with crackers and a glass 
of milk. 

“Cat got 
asked. 

“Wish he did,” Miller said, “in- 
stead of me. Boy, those retirement 
dinners, Brrrr.” 

“I feel fine,” Bill said. 


your stomach?” Bill 


“ 

Way not? It was sort of a vic- 
tory dinner for you, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, nothing like that,” Bill said. 
“! liked John all right.” 

“Sorry to see him go?” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“Sure.” Miller tilted the dish and 
tame up with a final spoonful. 
“Just like this soup. The company 
bought John’s life, and they went 
through it, spoonful by spoonful, 
and now it’s all gone and who 
cares.” 

“You don’t have to get sarcastic,” 
Bill said. “And after all, it was 
about time. After forty-two years.” 

“As long as that?” Miller whis- 
tled softly. 

“As long as that,” Bill said. 
“Didn’t you listen to the speeches?” 


“I fell asleep.” 
“They were interesting. I never 
knew there was so much ancient 
history to the company.” 

“Oh, sure. Most of it involving 
John Kalmes.” 

“His fight against the time clocks 
sounded like a religious crusade 
Got to give him credit, though. I 
agreed with him two hundred per 
cent on that one.” 

“I know.” 

“And that’s just one of the stories 
they told. He sounded so _ indis- 
pensable I thought everybody’d be 
in mourning today.” 

“Here’s the check,” Miller said. 
“Let’s go.” 


‘Tuas walked silently back to the 
office. As they were separating, 
Miller sdid casually: “Oh. About 
those time clocks. We’re putting 
them back in.” 

“What?” 

“Now look, Bill. It was a nice 
idea but it just didn’t work.” 

“But—” 

“Hell, you don’t have to punch 
one. Anyway, it’s all decided.” 

Bill inhaled, started to speak, 
and then spun away without utter- 
ing a sound. He entered his office, 
sat down, took some work out of 
his tray, slammed it down on the 
desk, and tried to read it. He 
couldn’t. 

He knew he had no business be- 
ing angry. Time clocks weren't his 
responsibility. And maybe they 
were necessary. The company 
could do as it pleased with them, 
whether he liked it or not. 

Well, he didn’t like it. Didn’t like 
them in the first place. Didn’t like 
the rush with which they were com- 
ing back, now that the coast was 
clear. Several minutes passed be- 
fore he could think of anything else. 
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But something in the letter before 
him finally caught his attention, 
and soon hie was back at work. 


H.. plowed steadily through the 
papers in his tray, setting aside 
those that required replies, and dis- 
posing of the others. He checked 
details and made notes for the let- 
ters that had to be written. When 
he had finished, he buzzed for a 
stenographer. 

He lit a cigarette, swung around 
in his chair and stared out the win- 
dow while he waited. After about 
a minute he heard someone enter 
the room. He turned. It was a new 
girl, 

“Mr. Thorne?” 

“Yes. Right here, please.” He got 
up, adjusted the chair beside his 
desk to just the right angle, held it 
while she sat down, and said: 
“You’re new?” 

“I’m Mary Jordan,” she said. “I 
started today.” 

“Fine,” he said. “Fine.” He 
couldn’t think of anything else to 
say and so he prepared to dictate. 

The first three letters seemed to 
go smoothly. When he came to the 
fourth, Bill realized that it would 
contain a good deal of technical 
vocabulary. He sneaked a closer 
look at the girl, decided it might 
better wait, and shuffled it to the 
bottom of the pile. The final letter 
was brief but called for special en- 
closures and wrapping. These he 
explained to her. 

“You know those big envelopes,” 
he said, painting a picture with his 
hands. “I think they keep the sup- 
ply out in the stairwell. We're a 
little cramped for space.” 

“Oh no,” the girl said. “They’re 
in the supply room down the hall. 
They showed it to me this after- 
noon,” 
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“Show me,” Bill said, “so we'll 
both know. We’re finished here.” 

She led him down the hall, stop- 
ped, and pointed. It was Room 211. 
She went in, found the envelopes, 
and continued on her way to the 
stenographic pool. 


7 was left alone in the room. 
He looked about him. All traces of 
John Kalmes had been removed. 
Even his name was gone from the 
door; GENERAL SUPPLIES 
marched in its place. The room was 
filled with boxes of paper, pencils, 
envelopes, rubber bands, paper clips 

the ammunition of a well-armed 
office. 

He stood there for a while, letting 
the picture sink into his mind, and 
then he walked very slowly back to 
his desk. He sat down, lit another 
cigarette, and decided that in five 
minutes it would be time to call it 
a day, and go home. 

When the cigarette was _ two- 
thirds gone, he stubbed it out in the 
ash tray and started to leave. But 
something on the desk caught his 
eye. It was the American flag paper- 
weight. He stared at it, trying to 
remember or iearn what it was that 
he should do with it, and then he 
picked it up and took it with him. 
It sat on the front seat beside him 
as he drove home. 

When his wife heard him come 
in the front door she came out to 
greet him, saw the flag, snapped to 
attention and saluted. 

“At ease,” he said. 

“Where’s the parade?” 

“Never mind.” 


H. went into their bedroom and 
put the paperweight on the mantel 
over the artificial fireplace at the 


foot of their bed. Then he took off 
his coat and tie, went out to the 
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kitchen and opened a can of beer. 
He sat at the kitchen table, drinking 
the beer and watching his wife pre- 
pare the evening meal. She set the 
table in front of him and, as they 
ate, he explained about the flag by 
chronicling the day’s events. 

“IT never saw a man forgotten so 
fast,” he said. 

“Well,” she said, “nothing you 
didn’t know.” 

“Oh, I knew it,” he said. “Today 
I saw it. There’s a difference.” 

“You'll get over it,” she said. 

“IT suppose.” He got up, went into 
the living room turned on the tele- 
vision, sat back in his chair and 
waited for the picture. It never 
arrived. 

“Television’s broke,” 
shouted from the 
coming tomorrow.” 

“Oh.” 

He paged through the evening 
paper, threw it down, went into the 
bedroom and changed into an old 
sport shirt, slacks, and loafers. He 
returned to the kitchen and helped 
wipe the dishes. Then he opened 
another can of beer and carried it 
about the house, sipping it, and 
looking for something to do. He 
remembered that the front door 
sometimes stuck slightly. He got 
his tools and worked on it for the 
rest of the evening. 


wife 
“Man’s 


his 
kitchen. 
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Wes he was settled in bed, he 
noticed, on the mantel in front of 
him, the paperweight. 

“It’s an attractive flag, don’t you 
think?” he said. 

“Ummhmmh.” 

He continued to look at it. It re- 
minded him of other days, of 
Fourth of July parades, and the 
sound of marching feet. Somewhere 
in a far corner of his mind, drums 
rolled off and a band began to play. 

“You know,” he said. “That’s all 
that’s left of John Kalmes.” 

His wife closed her book, laid it 
on the stand beside the bed, 
snapped off the light. 

“You're only feeling sorry for 
yourself,” she said. “You’re think- 
ing, someday it'll be my turn. Stop 
brooding over it.” 

He thought about that for quite 
a while before answering. 

“No,” he said at last. “That’s not 
it. That’s not it at all.” 

She didn’t answer. 
asleep. 

He lay on his back in the dark- 
ness, looking at the flag, or the 
place where it stood, since he wasn’t 
sure he saw it or remembered it. 
No, he thought, he felt sorry for 
John, not himself, he was sure of 
this, and he thought about it for 
a long time, as he lay there, in the 
darkness. 


and 


Probably 
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Anglican Bishops on Marriage 
and Birth Control 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tue 1958 Lambeth Conference gives us an excellent opportunity of study- 
ing the religious phenomenon of Anglicanism today as a world religion. 

Many Catholics will doubtless find the topic to be one of quite minor 
interest, yet in doing so they would surely be betraying a degree of Chris- 
tian provincialism and a lack of full apostolic zeal. For today we live in 
a world increasingly divorced from religious concern, and the mission of 
Christ’s Church is as broad as the world. 

We know, of course, that the only true Church is the Church founded 
by Christ: the Catholic Church in communion with the See of Peter. But 
we know also that Christ came to save all men. Salvation will not be 
denied, therefore, to any man save through his own conscious and 
deliberate rejection of Christ. In the Catholic Church, Christ gave to the 
world the normal and visible means of salvation through Himself, and as 
the Church has spread through the centuries, so more and more men have 
found salvation in Christ through the visible means of grace in His 
Church. But God’s grace and its distribution are not limited by His own 
revelation. He has His own uncovenanted means of bringing to salvation 
all whom He knows to be of good faith and ready to live good lives within 
the limits of their enlightenment and conscience. 


Gop Himself, of course, alone judges of the true value of any human life 
the life of the Catholic as much as the life of the non-Catholic—but the 
spiritual and moral health of the world at large must greatly depend on 
the number within it who strive to follow Christ’s call and command- 
ments, even though many of these, through no fault of their own, are 
not members of His Church. This is all the more the case in days like 
these when secularism and materialism are rampant and belief even in 
God’s existence and relevance non-existent or minimal, The many who 
have drifted into such disbelief may or may not be morally guilty, but 
their totally false principles must certainly lead to the disasters and 
unhappinesses so characteristic of this so-called enlightened age. 
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The Catholic, therefore, who is 
content to confine his religious in- 
terest to the Catholic Church and 
its members is taking a very narrow 
view, whether as a religious man 
or as a citizen of the world. As a 
very minimum, he should pray for 
his “separated brethren,” and his 
prayer should be intelligent and 
concerned—engagé, as the French 
put it. Moreover, in the Church 
today it is the Pope himself who 
leads the prayer for Unity, in other 
words, the prayer that non-Catholic 
communions and religions be recon- 
ciled with the Catholic Church 
along the path of mutual prayer 
and that effort of understanding 
which, short of a miracle, can be 
the only path toward the realiza- 
tion of Our Lord’s own prayer 
“that they may all be one.” Equally, 
as a citizen of the world, the Cath- 
olic has a moral duty to further 
and foster any spiritual and moral 
enlightenment, wherever it is to be 
found, which can help cure the en- 
mities, misunderstandings and false 
ideals which are causing fear to 
grip the hearts of the peoples of the 
world. 


on I fear, is a rather long intro- 
duction to the findings of the An- 
glican Lambeth Conference, but one 
comes across so much Catholic in- 
difference to the spiritual and moral 
values of our separated brethren 
that the points may be worth mak- 
ing again. 

The Lambeth Conference was 
composed of 310 Anglican bishops 
from 46 countries. It is today far 
wider in its reach than it used to 
be. It may be said to represent the 
second most important religious 
communion in English-speaking 
and English-ruling or ex-English- 
ruling parts of the world. Statistics 
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are not easily available, but if we 
include the United States and 
Canada, the Anglicans claim about 
40 millions. Incidentally, the Cath- 
olics claim to have about 65 millions 
in these territories. 

However this be, world-Anglican- 
ism is religiously important, espe- 
cially in the anti-Communist parts 
of the world. From the Catholic 
point of view it is also of great 
importance because Anglicanism 
remains the nearest external ap- 
proximation to Catholic belief and 
practice. It holds to the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession, believes in 
truly defined sacraments and shares 

or hitherto has shared—Catholic 
moral teaching. All this, as we 
know, is very variously shared, 
some Anglicans, often called Papal- 
ists, being hardly distinguishable 
externally in their faith and prac- 
tice from Catholics, others grudg- 
ingly accepting the minimum of 
Catholic faith and practice and 
holding Catholic dogma and moral 
teaching in a way riddled with mod- 
ernism and sentimentality. 

It is, moreover, a communion 
without any visible authority within 
itself. Hence the importance of the 
Lambeth Conferences which are 
held once every ten years and in 
the course of which the variously 
divided bishops of the Anglican 
communion strive to find a morally 
authoritative agreement for presen- 
tation to the Anglican faithful. 


Tue joint episcopal letter, called 
an Encyclical and the Resolutions 





The 1958 Lambeth Conference in Eng- 
land made the headlines on both sides of 
the Atlantic with the bishops’ statement on 
birth control. Michael de la Bedoyere ana- 
lyzes their statement, and comments on the 
current importance of the Anglican com- 
munion as a world religion. 
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of the Conference embody the 
agreement of the bishops, but have 
no canonical force. Such _ force 
would only be recognized in the dif- 
ferent Anglican churches in so far 
as the churches themselves accept 
them in Convocations or General 
Synods. None the less, it is clear 
that the agreed findings of over three 
hundred bishops must be taken to 
represent the Anglican mind today. 

Happily, there is much in the 
findings of the Conference which 
can rejoice the Catholic in that it is 
evidence of the defense of Christian 
ideals and Christian conduct sorely 
needed by the world generally to- 
day. 


i rHOLICS will 


wholeheartedly 


welcome the strong stand taken 
over racial and color differences. 


“Every man, of whatever color or 
race, natural dignity 
and value as created in the image 
of God, and should be given the 
right to exercise responsible free- 
dom in all aspects of human life,” 
the bishops declare. “To that prin- 
ciple all Christians are committed, 
and for its recognition they are 
called to work, by supporting their 
brothers in prayer, by sharing the 
task of reconciling those involved 
in conflict, and by patient under- 
standing.” 

One welcomes, too, as harmoniz- 
ing with the Pope’s teaching that 
“nothing less than the abolition of 
war should be the goal of the na- 
tions.” The bishops were divided 
(as Catholics also are divided) over 
nuclear weapons, some holding that 
“so long as such weapons exist 
there are circumstances in which 
to use them might be preferable to 
political enslavement” and others 
holding that “in any circumstances” 
they are “morally indefensible.” 


possesses a 
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Though the Anglican view on the 
inerrancy of the Bible is much 
looser than the Catholic, the appeal 
of the bishops for a return to the 
Bible and the recognition of its 
close relation to the liturgy and the 
sacraments is in harmony with 
Catholic teaching and endeavor 
especially on the European conti- 
nent, 


Ox: appreciates in particular the 
ideal of Christian family life as pro- 
posed. The Christian family seeks 
to live by the teaching and example 
of Jesus Christ; joins in the wor- 
ship of Almighty God on Sundays 
in church; joins in common prayer 
and Bible reading, and grace at 
meals; is forgiving to one another; 
and accepts responsibility for one 
another; shares together in com- 
mon tasks and recreation; uses 
abilities, time, and possessions re- 
sponsibly in society; is a good 
neighbor, hospitable to friend and 
stranger.” 

The Conference furthermore 
takes its stand against divorce. The 
Anglican communion in Britain has 
in recent years tended to grow 
firmer and firmer in this matter, 
refusing to marry in church, for 
example, innocent parties in divorce 
suits. This is a matter on which 
Dr. Fisher has given a strong lead, 
but one is a little surprised that 
he has been able to carry the inter- 
national Conference with him in it. 
It is all the more surprising in that 
the Conference now gives a some- 
what veiled, but undeniable, bless- 
ing to artificial birth control. 


|e would seem from the somewhat 
cryptic phraseologies used to deal 
with this awkward subject that the 
final decision fell this way because 
of the population problems in un- 
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derdeveloped countries of the East 
and in colonial and ex-colonial ter- 
ritories. In many of these parts 
Anglican missionary work is strong. 
Such places are described as places 
where “today population is increas- 
ing so fast that the survival of the 
young and old is threatened.” In 
regard to them, the bishops say: 
“Abortion and infanticide are to be 
condemned but methods of control, 
medically endorsed and morally ac- 
ceptable, may help the people of 
these lands so to plan family life 
that children may be born without a 
likelihood of starvation.” 

It should be noted that even this 
phraseology seems quite consistent 
with Catholic teaching about the 
legitimate use of the safe period, 
yet the context and the failure of 
the bishops to refer to the safe 
period make it perfectly clear that 
the bishops are endorsing contra- 
ceptive methods of control abso- 
lutely condemned by Catholic moral 
teaching. Consistency made it in- 
evitable that if contraceptive meth- 
ods were to be licit in underdevel- 
oped, overpopulated countries, they 
could not be absolutely condemned 
elsewhere. Therefore, we get the 
view that “the responsibility for de- 
ciding on the number and fre- 
quency of children has been laid by 
God on the consciences of parents 
everywhere: that this planning, in 
such ways as are mutually accept- 
able to husband and wife in Chris- 
tian conscience, is a right and im- 
portant factor in Christian family 
life and should be the result of posi- 
tive choice before God.” Once again 
the phraseology could be read as 
consistent with Catholic teaching; 
but once again its interpretation 
must be that planning by contracep- 
tive methods is now permissible. 
Indeed, all the bishops’ caution in 
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phraseology did not prevent the 
British press from headlining the 
fact that the Anglican Church has 
now shown the “green light” for 
birth control. 


Au this is in contrast with the 
insistence that the procreation of 
children is a primary end of mar- 
riage which is “a relationship of 
love” between husband and wife 
“with its sacramental expression in 
physical union.” 

In this dexterous, but perhaps not 
wholly edifying, attempt to have it 
both ways and to avoid dotting i’s 
and crossing t’s, we see the inevit- 
able results of the lack of authorily 
in the Anglican churches. One may 
charitably suppose that the careful 
phraseology, in which permission 
for artificial methods of birth con- 
trol is never explicitly given, yet 
throughout implied, reflects the 
feelings of many of the bishops that 
there is something wrong and un- 
Christian about it all. Yet the pres- 
sure of economic argument in some 
parts of the world and pressure for 
an easier Christian life at home have 
forced an acceptance of techniques 
that break with Christian 
tradition. 

What is the immediate effect on 
public opinion generally? Not only 
does the press read it all as Angli- 
‘an permission for contraception 
as legitimate among Christians, but 
also castigates the for 


moral 


bishops 
standing firm by indissoluble Mat- 
rimony. Not without point it argues 
that the reasons for contraception, 
namely a happy, united and eco- 


nomically tolerable home, are 
equally good reasons for the moral- 
ity of divorce. If husband and wife 
cannot get along together harmoni- 
ously, how can you expect happy 
children and a united and economi- 
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cally tolerable home? If an arti- 
ficially planned family is one con- 
dition for domestic happiness 
nowadays, so is the right to divorce 
where parents do not love one an- 
other and are incompatibly wed. 


| on will, no doubt, answer 
that Catholics often get out of the 
difficulty by using contraceptive 
methods in defiance of the Church’s 
teaching, and then one day recon- 
ciling themselves to God by confes- 
sion. This is doubtless deplorable, 
but one has to compare the conse- 
quences of two evils both of which 
spring from human weakness. 
The Catholic Church rigidly 
maintains in the face of a morally 
disintegrating world the true prin- 
ciples of morality which alone can 
save the world. It can point, more- 
over, to the courage and fidelity of 
the very many who live by the law 
of Christ or of those who, if they 
break it through frailty, know full 
well what they are doing. The An- 
glicans, possessing no definite au- 
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thority, accept with an uneasy con- 
science, betrayed in the’ very 
phrases they use, a portion of the 
world’s secularist code and _ in- 
evitably open the way for more. 
Worse still, they give a Christian 
authority to the secularist world to 
behave in such a way that the ex- 
cellent Anglican ideals of Christian 
family and marriage will be more 
and more rarely fulfilled in the 
world. If the Anglican bishops are 
only taken seriously by the world 
when they are undermining Chris- 
tian moral teaching, is it likely that 
the many fine ideals expressed in 
the 1958 findings of the Lambeth 
Conference will make any great im- 
pact on that world? 

There is the tragedy of Anglican- 
ism. It sincerely desires to main- 
tain high Christian and even Cath- 
olic ideals in the modern world, but 
lacking authority it has not the 
strength to help to man the Chris- 
tian dikes at the critical points 
where the pressure of the secularist 
waters is strongest. 














BY Moira Walsh 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA (War- 
ner)—Though it is a shaming confes- 
sion I had better begin by admitting 
that The Old Man and the Sea is not 
my kind of movie. There are several 
reasons why I wish this were not true. 
The movie version of Hemingway’s 
allegorical novelette is certainly a 
high-minded undertaking. It is also 
an undertaking that ran into appall- 
ingly bad luck in the making both 
from the human element — John 
Sturges who is credited with directing 
the film is not the man who began the 
job—and from natural calamities such 
as the continuous presence of bad 
weather and the continuous absence of 
oversize marlin that would submit to 
being caught within range of the 
camera. As a result, the film’s costs 
mounted out of all proportion to the 
production values visible on the screen 
and beyond anything that it has a 
reasonable expectation of recovering 
at the box office. Furthermore, to 
strike a more positive note, the story, 
on both the real and the symbolic 
level, is an embodiment of Christian 
values and truths. This last highly un- 
usual feature was the probable cause 
of the picture’s being awarded the 
O.C.LC. (nternational Catholic Film 
Office) prize at last summer’s Brussels 
Film Festival. 

The main stumbling block to mak- 
ing the story of the old man’s epic 
confrontation of life in microcosm into 
a movie is that, aside from the actual 
physical battle with the giant fish, so 
little of it can be conveyed in strictly 
cinematic terms. To circumvent this 
difficulty the film uses the device of 
having Spencer Tracy serve as unseen 
narrator in addition to playing the old 


man and speaking his meager lines 
with a heavy accent. The narration, 
for which Tracy uses his natural 
voice, is pure Hemingway and in- 
cludes considerable portions of the 
book. This spoken “bridge” plus a few 
wordless flashbacks to the old man’s 
youth, does succeed in getting the es- 
sentials of the story over to the audi- 
ence. For the most part, however, the 
emotional impact is second hand and 
the narrative seems _ unnecessarily 
padded. The only times when con- 
ventional dialogue occurs are in the 
scenes with the small boy (touchingly 
played by Felipe Pazos), whose faith 
in and love for the old man has not 
faltered during the latter’s months of 
failure as a fisherman. But even here 
the relationship is described on the 
sound track more than it is demon- 
strated in dramatic terms. 

Many of the scenes of the old man’s 
struggle to land the giant fish are bor- 
rowed from the photographic account 
of the actual record-breaking marlin 
strike off the coast of Peru. The cali- 
ber of this photography is inferior but 
the shots are thrilling and most skill- 
fully integrated into the body of the 
film. Four cinematographers share 
credit for the rest of the color pho- 
tography which ranges from exquisite 
at best to decidedly second rate. 
Sturges’ direction is as good as the 
intransigent material permitted and 
his use of visual symbols is particularly 
helpful. In order to vindicate his vir- 
tual monopoly of the film Tracy would 
have to be little short of superb. He is. 

The individual components of the 
film in short could hardly be improved 
upon. It remains to be seen how much 
audience receptivity there is for its 
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set of highly specialized components. 
I don’t deubt but that there is a great 
deal especially among the male half of 
the population. 


PATHER PANCHALI (Edward Harri- 
son) is a remarkable Indian film which 
emerged from the Cannes Film Festi- 
val of 1956 with the Grand Prize and 
the O.C.L.C, Prize and has garnered 
major awards at three other festivals 
besides. It is not widely known but 
India has a film industry second only 
to Hollywood in size and output. This 
fact is seldom noted because the aver- 
age Indian film, though it may be pro- 
duced on a lavish scale, is based on an 
artificial and ritualized set of dramatic 
conventions and clichés that has no 
appeal outside of the country of origin. 

Pather Panchali, (which translates 
as “song of the road’) is something 
else entirely. An expression of Hindu 
humanism that has also aptly been 
compared to the best in Italian neo- 
realism, the movie speaks an abso- 
lutely universal language. It is simply 
the story of a poor Brahmin family in 
a village in Bengal. The father is a 
perennially optimistic, Mr. Micawber- 
like dreamer while the mother, the 
practical half of the partnership, finds 
herself being turned by hardship, re- 
sponsibility and disappointment into 
an embittered scold. There are other 
equally recognizable characters: their 
two children with a child’s-eye view 
of life, however humble, as a thing of 
wonder and delight; a wily, senile old 
crone of an aunt who is perhaps the 
film’s most vivid figure; a variety of 
good and bad neighbors such as one 
finds the world around. 

Satyajit Roy, who directed and also 
wrote the screen play, seems at first 
to be giving a rather hit-or-miss ac- 
count of the family’s fortunes over a 
period of several years Gradually, 
however, a pattern emerges and the 
film proves to be, rather like The Old 
Man and the Sea, an artfully devised 
tribute to the human spirit. The black- 
and-white camera work is both a joy 
in itself and a sensitive instrument in 
carrying out the director’s purposes. 


HARRY BLACK AND THE TIGER (20th 
Century-Fox) Those looking for films 
with primitive and exotic backgrounds 
but more conventional subject matter 
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have their choice of three this month. 
There is a good deal to be said in favor 
of the alternative of skipping all three. 

In this, the first and best of the three, 
Harry Black is played by Stewart 
Granger and, as should be evident 
from the title, he is a big game hunter. 
Like ninety-nine per cent of big game 
hunters in dramatic literature, he has 
psychological problems. First of all 
he lost a leg escaping from a German 
prison camp because of the cowardice 
of a comrade (Anthony Steel). Sec- 
ondly, a mutual but sublimated love 
developed between Harry and _ the 
coward’s wife (Barbara Rush). And 
finally, twelve years after the earlier 
events, the husband and wife re-enter 
his life just about the time he has been 
commissioned to hunt down a tiger 
that has knocked off a distressing num- 
ber of local inhabitants. 

The picture does not spring any sur- 
prises in cooking up this rich brew 
(unless it is a surprise that the heroine 
elects to stay with her husband and 
young son). On the other hand wild 
animal hunts and inscrutable great 
white hunters are virtually foolproof 
movie ingredients and they are can- 
nily deployed here. Besides, the In- 
dian scenery, which is the real thing 
photographed in color and Cinema- 
Scope, is a considerable asset to the 
proceedings. 


RAW WIND IN EDEN (Universal) is 
the picture Esther Williams was “plug- 
ging” when she turned up in late sum- 
mer as the mystery guest on “What’s 
My Line?’. In spite of her flat and 
nasal voice which would seem almost 
impossible to disguise, Miss Williams 
did a neat and amusing job of baffling 
the panel. She gave such a good per- 
formance on that occasion, in fact, 
that I wish I could say a kind word 
about the movie which, in line with 
current picture-making practice, the 
star owns a piece of. 

I will say a kind word. It has a 
fairly amusing running gag about the 
unsuitability of a high fashion ward- 
robe to life on a primitive, rocky 
island. Otherwise, the film is the kind 
of over-heated, cliché-ridden romantic 
melodrama that is funny where it is 
not intended to be. 

The above-mentioned island is off 
the coast of Italy. The heroine and her 
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suitcases land there violently when the 
private plane in which she is riding 
with an international playboy (Carlos 
Thompson) is forced to crash-land. 
It seems there are prior residents: a 
morose American (Jeff Chandler) who 
is obviously running away from some- 
thing big; a nubile peasant girl (Ros- 
sana Podesta) and, to keep matters 
properly chaperoned, her grandfather 
(Eduardo de Filippo). Lurking in the 
background is a peasant youth (Rik 
Battaglia) who periodically announces 
his love for Senorina Podesta by the 
novel method of trying to shoot 
Chandler. Just about the time the hero 
is learning to live with his secret sor- 
row the romantic cross-purposes and 
the shotgun crossfire get really in- 
tense: jealousy brings out homicidal 
tendencies in Thompson. If you think 
this prevents the hero and heroine 
from sailing away together into the 
Technicolor sunset, then you just 
haven’t been paying enough attention 
to Grade B movie plots. 


WIND ACROSS THE EVERGLADES 
(Warner) was photographed in the 
king-size Florida swamp of the title, 
which is a promising enough begin- 
ning. Its theme—about the efforts to 
enforce the law against the killing of 
egrets and other birds of plumage some 
fifty years ago—does not sound so 
promising. As it turns out, the fin- 
ished product more than justifies one’s 
worst apprehensions. 

Granted that such killing was wan- 
ton and the reason for it frivolous. 
Granted also that it was a profitable 
criminal activity that would attract the 
dregs of humanity. Even so the issue 
does not have the moral urgency that 
is needed for strong drama. Yet Budd 
Schulberg (who wrote the screen play 
and incidentally wrote On the Watler- 
front) has projected a gang of swamp 
thieves with a predilection for murder, 
mayhem and all-around viciousness 
that would only be tolerable in the 
most urgent of moral contexts. And 
he has pitted against them a hero with 
a foolhardy willingness to risk his life 
that deserves a higher motive. A still 
more basic and inexplicable flaw than 
this disparity between cause and ef- 
fect is the failure of the film to make 
any particular sense even on its own 
terms. The most inexplicable ques- 
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tion of all is how Christopher Plum- 
mer, a classical stage actor of some 
distinction who plays the hero and 
Burl Ives, who plays the overwritten 
heavy, allowed themselves to become 
involved in the undertaking. 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF (MGM)— 
Preliminary box-office reports indi- 
‘ate that this is going to be a smashing 
financial success. It is possible to find 
less than high-minded reasons for this 
public enthusiasm: morbid curiosity 
to see Elizabeth Taylor in the film dur- 
ing the making of which she was so 
spectacularly bereaved; or the sensa- 
tional reputation attached to Tennes- 
see Williams’ plays in general and this 
one in particular. 

Admittedly ignoble reasons account 
for some box-oflice successes. How 
else, for example, is it possible to ex- 
plain the fact that the most highly 
publicized of the recent invasion of 
Brigitte Bardot’s vehicles has earned 
more on the American market than 
any previous foreign language film. 
Still the earnings of the foreign film 
will probably be less than one third 
those of this smash-hit Hollywood 
film. And the latter figure indicates a 
general public acceptance that cannot 
be entirely attributed to prurient curi- 
osity. The success of Cat On a Hol 
Tin Roof more probably rests on the 
straight-forward grounds that it is a 
strong, well-acted drama and more 
especially that its theme—lovelessness 
and its baleful consequences—has a 
tragic pertinence for many contempo- 
rary audiences, 

In the movie the lack of love takes 
many forms: a young man’s (Paul 
Newman) refusal to share his wife’s 
(Elizabeth Taylor) bed; a_ father’s 
(Burl Ives) neglect of his family in 
the pursuit of money and power; the 
scheming of the other son and daugh- 
ter-in-law (Jack Carson, Madeleine 
Sherwood) to defraud the first pair of 
their share of the family inheritance. 

Williams’ exposition of these ten- 
sions, plottings, shortcomings, and 
antipathies is rather static even though 
it has the abrasive vitality and sure 
sense for characterization that are the 
author’s trademark. And the family 
dislocations are presented at greater 
length and with more conviction than 
the fleeting indications that, following 
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the news that the father is dying of 
cancer, better understanding is just 
around the corner. As a result it is a 
pretty nerve-wracking tale to sit 
through. Also though it has been some- 
what laundered for screen purposes— 
the language is politer and the infer- 
ence that homosexuality was at the 
root of the hero’s problem has been 
greatly softened—the film is stronger 
meat than some moviegoers will find 
palatable. 

Once you concede that the play was 
worth making into a movie (and I am 
certainly not prepared to gainsay that 
fact), you must admit that adaptor- 
director Richard Brooks has done the 
job very well and that the acting of 
the whole cast is excellent to a degree 
that in some cases, at least, is totally 
unexpected. 


DAMN YANKEES (Warner)—I don’t 
know whether it is that the new school 
of stage musicals is more readily 
adaptable for screen purposes’ or 
whether movie-makers have become 
more adept in effecting the transition. 
In any case it used to be that movie 
versions of Broadway musicals tended 
to be quite leaden affairs, but that day 
has pretty well disappeared. 

Damn Yankees does not boast a sin- 
gle really good singing voice though 
most of its cast was recruited from the 
original show. And none of its tunes 
are anything more than a_ pleasant 
framework for clever lyrics. Yet if the 
picture as a whole were as captivating 
as its first half hour, it would be a 
screen milestone. Even though its 
pace and inventiveness do flag, it is an 
unusually entertaining movie musical. 

Its book combines two unlikely 
musical subjects baseball and the 
Faust legend. A die-hard, middle-aged 
Washington Senators fan, in a moment 
of frenzy at his team’s ineptness, is 
heard to say; “I would give my soul 
for a long ball hitter.” A chap from the 
nether regions named Mr. Applegate 
(Ray Walston) takes him at his word 
and transforms him into a twenty-two- 
year-old, sure-fielding, fence-busting 
slugger (Tab Hunter). Having inad- 
vertently allowed an escape clause to 
creep into the contract, the satanic 
gentleman assigns an alluring assistant 
(Gwen Verdon) to make sure that the 
victim does not get away. 
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A slaggeringly long list of people 
were involved in putting the movie to- 
gether most of whom also had a hand 
in the Broadway show. There are three 
producers, two authors, one scenarist 
(George Abbott), two directors 
(George Abbott and Stanley Donen), a 
choreographer (Bob Fosse), two com- 
posers-lyricists (Richard Adler and 
the late Jerry Ross) and a main title 
designer (Maurice Binder, whose work 
is practically worth the price of ad- 
mission by itself)). Up to a point they 
keep matters bubbling delightfully. 
The baseball jokes are funny, the lyrics 
apt, the players expert and, most im- 
portant, the mood fast and unpreten- 
tious The sexy dancing and demeanor 
of Gwen Verdon are in a class by 
themselves but she performs with a 
skill and detachment which preclude 
offensiveness. About the time the 
script has run out of ideas the film 
presents its one pretentious produc- 
tion number, which is in lurid color 
and never gets off the ground generally. 
Considering the amount of entertain- 
ment that has gone before, this lapse 
is forgivable. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES (Rank)—A 
new hazard confronting producers of 
million-dollar-movies is that a Tele- 
vision version of the same subject can 
beat the movie into release and reduce 
the box-office potential of the more 
expensive production. Exactly that 
happened with this British re-make of 
the Dickens classic. I must confess, 
though the TV version had _ severe 
limitations, I preferred it to the more 
elaborate movie. 

One of the difficulties with the 
Dickens novel is that it is couched in 
a high-flown romanticism that does 
not sit well with present-day audi- 
ences. To be sure in the book Sidney 
Carton did not say, “It is a far, far 
better thing I do, etc.” (It was part of 
an unspoken literary device). Long 
before the guillotine loomed at all, 
however, he did say, “Think of me as 
one who would give his life to keep 
a life you love by your side” which is 
surely an unlikely remark for a disap- 
pointed suitor to make except that the 
author knew how the story was going 
to come out. The hero also gave voice 
to a series of weak stickier sentiments. 
In writing the screen play T. E. B. 
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Clarke has addressed himself to mod- makes it seem rather flat. I did, how- 
ernizing the speech and attitudes. Un- ever, enjoy Dirk Bogarde’s Sidney 
fortunately this does not make the Carton especially in his sardonic, non- 
story seem any more plausible. It only  self-abnegating moments. 
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by SARA pEFORD 


i HAT makes this holy land? 

This meadow, lying, lapped in the Atlantic sea, 
So old our earth has known no older soil, 

A little flowered field, rimmed with white sand, 
Signed with St. Columkill’s gold cinquefoil 

In his green tracery? 


Not the grave prophecy 

Of Erin overwhelmed, of Isla sunk, at doom, 
While, like a coracle, this land shall ride, 
Not Duncan sleeping and all enmity 

Buried between the kings, but that her tide 
Brings all her pilgrims home. 


And when in rainbow foam, 

We beach our small boats on the pebbled, green-grey strand 
Where the clouds wheel like gulls in changing light, 

Dark on Dun-l, but brightening polychrome 

Beyond the Isle of Storm and on the Celtic sile, 

We know our holy land. 











BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL is not near anything but 
London-on-the-Thames (Ontario!) 
Carelessly, | took for granted that Ver- 
mont would be a nearer starting point 
than Manhattan but, as a matter of fact, 
New York, New York and Woodstock, 


Vermont seem equally distant from 
the province of Ontario. It was a 
sparkling August morning when we 


drove down the winding, wild valley 
to Rutland. 

At Whitehall, once Skenesboro, 
Wood Creek leads from the tail end of 
Lake Champlain to Fort Ann, where, 
in the French and Indian War, Putnam 
was saved from being burned at the 
stake only by a timely thunder storm 
and the arrival of his friends. It was 
at Fort Ann that General Burgoyne 
heard the news of the scalping of 
Jennie McCrea, the finacée of one of 
his officers, by his Indian scouts. Fort 
Ann has now been reconstructed with 
a pointed palisade and a rough block- 
house, first built in 1759 to guard the 
Long Carry over to Fort Edward and 
the Hudson. It was not hard to imagine 
the countryside filled with Burgoyne’s 
redcoats struggling down through the 
wilderness to final defeat on Bemis’ 
Heights in the Battle of Saratoga. The 
last time I had visited the “Queen of 
Spas” was in 1900 when the elms on 
Main Street arched 


over every con- 
ceivable horse-drawn rig from four- 
in-hand to sulky. As in every other 
town in central New York, the elms 


have been hacked down in the shop- 
ping center but still give shady grace 
to the finer houses. In Saratoga, a 
supermarket and a parking lot mark 
the site of the famous hotels, the 
United States and the Grand Union. 
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SOON the wide Thruway was sweep- 
ing us over the rolling farmlands of 
New York and the rich valley of the 
Mohawk and the sun was setting when 
we pulled into one of the sparsely 
spaced service stations, alarmed by a 
smell of scorched rubber. Warned 
that the oil was leaking from the trans- 
mission, we pushed nervously on to 
Batavia, a center for trotting races, 
near Buffalo but our journey on from 
Batavia might have been by bus had 
it not been for the Mancusis. What 
matter if the Pontiac garage had com- 
mitted itself to getting a beer truck 
back on its route the first thing in the 
morning—Mr. Mancusi owned another 
garage, next-door neighbor to. the 
Mancusi restaurant where another Mr. 
Mancusi checked us into a motel. But, 
in spite of all mechanical efforts, we 
could not leave Batavia until three 
o’clock next day which left us five and 
a half hours leeway for the Shake- 
speare Theater. 

That meant traversing all of Buffalo 
to the Peace Bridge, then hurrying off 
over the Queen Elizabeth Way where 
a polite policeman reminded us the 
speed limit is fifty miles. It was flat, 
thinly settled country until peach 
orchards began near Hamilton when 
we left the Q. E. W. for narrower 
roads where homing trucks slowed up 


the traffic only a Greyhound bus 
managed to speed ahead. Brantford, 
then another Woodstock further im- 


peded us, and the clock pointed to 
eight when we made a sharp left and 
a signpost marked SHAKESPEARE made 
us feel we were on the homestretch. 
But it was eight-fifteen when we 
checked in at the very respectable 
Windsor Hotel. 
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“OH, you must really hurry,” said the 
clerk, “I fear there is no time for 
dinner because the theater shuts the 
doors at half past eight.” So, although 
we had lunched lightly at noon, we 
pushed on. What greater tribute can 
be paid to this Henry IV, Part I than 
that dinner never again obtruded it- 
self into our consciousness, as we 
moved from the Palace of Westminster 
to the Boar’s Head Tavern in East- 
cheap and followed the fortunes of 
Hotspur in the North. It was a pro- 
duction which had no sags in its move- 
ment but marched vigorously on from 
the moment it opened on Scene VI, 
Act V of Richard II] when the King’s 
murdered body is brought to London 
and Bolingbroke, now Henry IV, de- 
clares, “lll make a voyage to the Holy 
Land to wash this blood off from my 
guilty hand.” But blood spawns blood. 
Owen Glendower and the Douglas 
were raising their swords on the 
Welsh and Scottish borders, and, when 
the King begins to vent his spleen on 
the great lords of the North, Northum- 
berland’s firebrand son, Henry Percy, 
rightly known as Hotspur, rushes off 
to unite Glendower and the Douglas 
in rebellion against Henry. Meanwhile, 
the heir apparent, Prince Hal idly dis- 
ports himself with Falstaff in East- 
cheap. 

Falstaff and Hotspur are the domi- 
nant characters in the play, and emi- 
nently so in Stratford, where Douglas 
Campbell gives due polish to the old 
boaster’s wit and has mercifully dis- 
carded the wheeze which threatened 
to become traditional with the part. 
The tavern scenes are romping and 
really gay, displaying Christopher 
Plummer with ruby red face as Bar- 
dolph, his tall figure hung with strange 
garments and wallets. 

THE robbery at Gadshill was lively 
burlesque. But it was the Hotspur of 
Jason Robards, Jr. which was the 
dynamo to the action. Robards has 
been seen on Broadway in The Jceman 
Cometh and Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night under Jose Quintero’s direction. 
His Hotspur is older than usually seen 
on the stage; actually Hotspur was 
thirty-five which was middle aged in 
the fifteenth century. But he was the 
type of man who never grows old be- 
cause his impetuous nature gave him 


no time for aging. Robards is so com- 
pletely in the part that the lines sound 
spontaneous. It’s fine virile comedy 
when his father and uncle try to stem 
his rhetoric and his deep-seated love 
for his fiery Kate are well brought 
out in the charming scene at Bangor 
with old Glendower and his pretty 
daughter who can speak only Welsh 
to her English bridegroom. 

Henry 1V, Part I is as bitterly as- 
tringent against war as Troilus and 
Cressida. Hotspur and the Douglas 
ignore the consequences if they can 
have a good fight and polish up their 
honor. “What is honor?” queries Fal- 
staff who is a shameless war-proliteer, 
calling his woebegone recruits “food 
for powder” which considerably ante- 
dates the “cannon fodder” of 1914. But 
although powder and calivers and 
pistols are freely mentioned in the 
text, the fighting among the knights is 
still with broad swords; and, good 
fighting it is, up and over the stage 
and down the aisles. There is carefully 
built-up drama in the duel between 
Hotspur and Prince Hal. They are 
both fine men and it is only the brutal 
destiny of war that one must fall. The 
strange contingency that the young 
prince should be able to best the finest 
swordsman in the kingdom is coun- 
tered by Robards showing some gray 
hairs and breathing hard as he stag- 
gers back saying, “Oh Harry, thou 
hast robbed me of my youth—” Then, 
as the victory of the man who was to 
be Henry V must not be sorrowful, 
Shakespeare introduces Falstaff with 
the poor dead Percy by the heels, mak- 
ing the vastest boast of his life of hav- 
ing killed him. 


STRATFORD is a pleasant dignified 
little city with a park beside the river 
Avon where white swans reign. At 
the end of the park is the theater, as 
round as the tent it replaces. It is a 
large theater seating 2,100 very com 
fortably. The seats form a semicircle 
round the stage which has _ neither 
proscenium nor curtain but wide 
steps around it and a pointed balcony 
at the back resting on four columns. 
There is great freedom of movement 
as the actors enter and exit not only 
from the back 
front and on the side. 

is concealed over the 


but from aisles on the 
The orchestra 
stage. 


Few 
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properties are used, the color being 
supplied by banners and the costumes 
by Tanya Moiseiwitsch who also de- 
signed the stage. No credit is given 
for the lighting which was uniformly 
excellent. Henry 1V was directed by 
Michael Langham a former associate 
of Tyrone Guthrie and Festival Di- 
rector. 


THE WINTER’S TALE was under the 
direction of Douglas Campbell and 
played in a more serious vein than 
that of Stratford, Connecticut. The 
costumes were rich but of no particu- 
lar period. The King Leontes of 
Christopher Plummer was more a 
disciple of Bacchus than a patient of 
Freud. Charmion King who played 
Kate Percy in Henry IV was a very 
gentle Queen Hermione with Eileen 
Herlie as Paulina. Father Time with 
his hour glass took his place by the 
stage as the play opened and it was 
he who spoke the chorus which 
bridges the sixteen years which elapse 
between Acts III and IV. No bear ap- 
peared, Only a few bundles of wheat 
and baskets of fruit adorned the har- 
vest feast but the shepherds and shep- 


herdesses in traditional dress bright- 


ened the stage and played up rustic 
comedy among themselves. Bruno 
Gerussi, the Autolycus is a wisp of a 
man with a good singing voice and 
impish ways, and slender Frances 
Hyland was a dainty Perdita with a 
very handsome’ Florizel in Peter 
Donat. Good old Camillo had seen to it 
that they appeared in great elegance at 
Leontes’ court where an innovation 
came with the statue of Queen Her- 
mione which this time was recumbent 
on a bier. Miss Hyland’s charming 
voice was perfect for the lovely lines 
about the flowers; Miss Herlie had 
spirit as Paulina but to make Leontes 
believable seems beyond the best ac- 
tor’s scope. Plummer’s Leontes was 
dull and choleric which was fine for 
the first acts but not so good for the 
long-term repentance at the end. (No 
one yet has tried having him a real 
alcoholic, morosely on the wagon in 
Act V.) 

It was an able production but with- 
out the originality and sly wit of 
Connecticut. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING directed 
by Michael Langham and designed by 
Desmond Heeley was placed in Mes- 
sina in the ’80’s with the ladies very 
chic in bustles and the gentlemen in 
frock coats and very dashing uni- 
forms. It gave the comedy a homier 
atmosphere than the Texan frontier 
which tended to obtrude itself on one’s 
attention in 1957 in Connecticut 
whereas the Victorian family offered 
an ingratiating background. As Bene- 
dick, Christopher Plummer was the 
pivot of the comedy. A _ saturnine 
make-up spiced his acidity and height- 
ened the fun of his romantic conver- 
sion. Mr. Plummer is a very skillful 
comedian, so is Miss Herlie but this 
time it was Benedick who held the 
stage. Hero’s father, the Governor of 
Messina and her uncle were most 
agreeable elderly gentlemen straight 
out of Punch whose challenge to 
Claudio becomes touching yet merry 
comedy. The simple hospitality of the 
Governor’s establishment was shown 
with the bustling maids and Beatrice 
appearing with an apron from some 
household chore. The side play at 
the ball was lively but little attempt 
was made to conceal Beatrice or Bene- 
dick when they were eavesdropping, 
usually completely visible behind a 
column—pbut then, of course, it is im- 
portant that their faces be clearly seen. 
Dogberry was impressive as a _ hel- 
meted Bobby, and Verges and the men 
of the watch lost no chance for merri- 
ment. It was a wholly delightful pro- 
duction. 

One important feature of the Strat- 
ford, Ontario theater is its intimacy 
even with a large audience. Nor does 
the pace of the production ever drag. 
Certainly the actors are kept on the 
run by their many means of exit and 
entrance but there is also an awareness 
in the company that is easily sensed. 
The idea of the festival was conceived 
by Tom Patterson of Stratford in 1952 
and it opened under the direction of 
Tyrone Guthrie in 1953. That first 
year 40 per cent of the audience were 
Americans, now the Canadians make 
up 80 per cent. The round tent was 
replaced by the theater in 1957 and 
both the attendance and box office re- 
ceipts were double that of 1953. 
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NOVELS 


AMEDEO 

by Daphne Barclay 

Dutton. $3.50 
Amedeo is a tale of love and simple 
devotion which should win the affec- 
tions of many readers. Everything 
could go wrong with this simple story, 
but nothing does. Without a single 
false step Mrs. Barclay tells the story 
of a boy of thirteen who leaves the 
orphanage south of Rome, which has 
been the only home he has ever 
known, to take to the open road to find 
his mother. Illegitimate, abandoned, 
depressed by the mystery of his ori- 
gins, Amedeo sets out for a little village 
beyond Florence where he hopes his 
mother still lives. 

It is the high point of the book 
when this youthful Quixote meets 
with Zio Zoppo, his Sancho Panza, an 
old man who is blind but wise beyond 
bitterness and loss. The intuitions and 
sensitivenesses of the boy and the wise 
observations of the man—neither of 
them cloying—blend in a magnificent 
cadence of sympathy and understand- 
ing. How Amedeo learns “to trust each 
step to make known the next” is con- 
veyed with sureness, tact, and a re- 
sounding sense of maturity and cour- 
age. This is a book for adults, for 
only those who have won through to 
some of Zio Zoppo’s wisdom will know 
how to value it for its clear, pure ring. 


THE TIME OF THE 
by Alice Ekert-Rotholz 
Viking. $4.95 
Perhaps the chief difficulty with this 
lengthy novel, translated from the Ger- 
man, is that it is several books in one, 
imperfectly fused. It is not so much 
that the lives of two generations are 


DRAGONS 


REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


covered, for that is an established tra- 
dition of the novel. The confusion 
arises from the very multiplicity of 
problems and theses with which Mrs. 
Ekert-Rotholz deals. 

The background is chiefly 
East in the years between 1925 and 
1955, and is mainly concerned with 
the lives of the family of a Norwegian 
diplomat, Consul Wergeland, a Scandi- 
navian romanticist seeking happiness 
in love, who fathers three daughters 
by different women. These daughters 
become the protagonists of the drama: 
Astrid, who is elegant but vapid, and 
whose mother was French; Mailin, 
whose mother was an = artistocratic 
Chinese sing-song girl, is beloved of 
the whole family for her Chinese good 
sense and loyalty; and the family’s 
chief problem child, Vivica, the ex- 
tremely unstable daughter of a gifted 
and unstable Norwegian violinist. 
Behind all these their aunt, stern but 
loving, provides a background of good 
sense and Northern calm which 
judges, understands, and sustains them 
through their troubled young woman 
hood. 

The saga of this family is but one 
of the themes intertwined in a com- 
plex fabric. There is also a hectic spy 
drama with far too many coincidental 
meetings, alarms and_- excursions. 
Caught in the horrid web of Japan’s 
pre-war and World War II militaristic 
plotting, Vivica becomes the unwit- 
ting tool, the tortured victim. To a 
lesser extent Astrid and her fiancé suf- 
fer, as do the quaint and frightening 
Russian women spies and Vivica’s 
chief tormenter, Baron Matsubara, 
whose refined yet brutal Japanese 
soul is tormented by a sadistic passion 


the Far 
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for his lovely enemy and captive. 
The book’s third theme, that of the 
conflict inevitable (yet in the provi- 
dence of God not insoluble) between 
East and West, nation and nation, is 
confused and sidetracked by spy melo- 
drama and improbable romance, but is 
nonetheless powerful and revealing. 
Symbolic of it is the pathetic figure of 
Vivica, with her artistic fusion of 
Western and Oriental art, dynamized 
by the attraction and repulsion of the 
complex personality of Matsubara. 
Indissolubly entwined with this 
theme is the poignant thread of Cath- 
olicism, strengthening Astrid’s return 
to virtue (she, because of her French 
mother, is the only Catholic Werge- 
land), tempering Japanese hatred of 
foreign devils, and uniting French, 
Germans, and Japanese in humanitar- 
ian work. This, too, is a great theme, 
but not well unified with the book’s 
main course. Other diversionary ele- 
ments are the Oriental romances, with 
echoes of Pearl Buck and her school, 
and with overtones of Greene’s The 
Quiet American in the author’s amuse- 
ment at the Americans and their well- 
meant errors in the Orient. All this 
adds up to a work of great interest and 
a medley of genres bewildering, yet in 
many respects enlightening, in its 
kaleidoscopic panorama of the Far 
East and its meeting, both in conflict 
and fusion, with the Western world. 


BEWARE OF THE MOUSE 

by Leonard Wibberley 

Putnam. $3.50 
Of course the events in this sequel to 
The Mouse That Roared take place 
centuries before those related in the 
earlier book. The explanation of such 
an odd inversion is simply this: Mr. 
Wibberley’s discovery of the duchy of 
Grand Fenwick when it was engaged 
in a recent war with the United States 
encouraged him to look into the earlier 
history of that stalwart tablecloth- 
sized duchy. 

So here we are in this tiny land left 
over between France and Switzerland; 
and once again (or is it once before?) 
war is being threatened. It seems that 
the French, shortly after the death of 
St. Joan of Arc, have discovered the 
charms of gunpowder and cannon 
when directed at English bowmen. 
What better time to wipe out the irri- 
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tating little land held by the descend- 
ant of an English freebooter? But it 
happens that an Irishman named Sir 
Dermot of Ballycastle chances along, 
with news of the famous battle, and 
with half an eye out for the Lady 
Matilda, the Duke’s heir. 

Mr. Wibberley has fun with what is 
left of chivalry and passage of arms; 
not much is left when he gets through 
with them. For those who come late 
to Grand Fenwick lore, we advise the 
sequel first, and the first last. It 


wouldn’t do to get your European his- 
tory all mixed up. 


GATE TO THE SEA 

by Bryher 

Pantheon. $2.75 
Here is another short novel of only 
119 pages from the pen of Bryher. 
Once again we have a fable for our 
times told in limpid prose. ‘“‘We were 
free-born and are become as beasts,” 
says Lykos of Poseidonia. “We bribed 
them and talked of peace, thinking 
our walls would save us. Why couldn’t 
we have armed and saved our liberty 
in time?” 

For the Greek coastal town of Posei- 
donia was overrun by the cruder 
enemy from the hills. Then a bleakness 
settled down on the tiny Grecian 
world, old usages were forgotten, and 
only half-understood rituals were left. 

In the story of the priestess of Posei- 
donia we are given a symbol and 
suggestion of courage. The classic 
chastity of Bryher’s prose and the im- 
memorial urgency of her clear message 
are reflected in the wonderful photo- 
graphs of Greek ruins which accom- 
pany the text. 


THREE PRIESTS 

by Joseph Dever 

Doubleday. $4.50 
In Three Priests, Joseph Dever, long 
and favorably known to Catholic read- 
ers for his novels and particularly for 
his short stories, casts a golden glow 
of memory over the past four or five 
decades of our national and our spe- 
cifically Catholic history. This is, in 
part, a memory book of how it was 
(the days of immigration being over 
and those of a cultural integration 
succeeding) to be a Catholic in Amer- 
ica as the ideas of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI found their American roots. Mr. 
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Dever moves jauntily from ecclesias- 
tical circles (“Bring Round the Stutz 

and the Cardinal Too!” is one chap- 
ter title), to labor circles, to gangster 
circles, to government circles. This 
very ease tends to betray him and to 
loosen his grip on his characters and 
their situations. It all sounds far too 
long ago and too far away. 

Three Priests is determinedly the 
American success story. The wicked 
D.A. goes to jail. The really good 
criminal, who kills his man in a jam, 
gets a chance to reform and work for 
labor. The extremely wealthy and re- 
actionary Italian factory owner suf- 
fers a change of heart at last. Most 
revealing of all, the three young men 
of the title all rise to the prelacy. 
True enough, one has to be satisfied 
with being a monsignor (and only a 
Very Reverend one), but he was a 
Cardinal’s nephew; he was lucky to 
go that far. The other two become 
bishops and the really fascinating 
thing is that Father Lambert becomes 
a bishop and eventually an archbishop 
because he learns, when still a semi- 
narian, that the apostolic delegate is 
a bird-walker. Soon young Lambert 
talks about “life-firsts’ and “year- 
firsts” with the best of them. This is 
one of the most charming oddities I 
have ever encountered in reading fic- 
tion. 

If Three Priests is a disappointing 
book, it is because the author holds to 
a panoramic view, never getting things 
into focus. One does not have the feel- 
ing of really being in Lakeport, but 
merely of hearing about it. 


THE SOUTHERN WILD 

by Ruth Chatterton 

Doubleday. $4.50 
Miss Chatterton gives us a plump novel 
about the modern South, one directed 
squarely against the older attitudes, 
whether of completed hatred and in- 
justice (not condoned by the diehard 
old aristocratic families) or of kindly 
but segregating tolerance. The hest of 
the younger generation can, the author 
believes, achieve racial equality. She 
demonstrates her thesis by the friend- 
ships between “first family” and serv- 
ant class, and between White and Ne- 
gro college graduates. 

The book is worth reading for its 
sidelights on the differing grades of 
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interracial and intra-racial relation 
ships in the South. Situations and 
characters are extremely stereotyped, 
however. There are the old-time, 
slave-mentality Darkies; the flashy 
Harlem rabble-rousers; the old-maid 
owners of decaying mansions whose 
Negro servants work outside to sup- 
port them; the insane daughter of the 
good family; the Negro girl betrayed 
by the tortured, hatred-ridden son of 
the White family. There is a melodra- 
matic climax and a_ subclimax of 
lynching and near-lynching, rape and 
murder, which try the souls of the 
poor protagonists. Miss Chatterton’s 
work, though it moves with ease and 
with concern for social and human 
justice, is no more than a slightly 


above average presentation of some of 
the South’s tragic problems. 


THE ADMEN 

by Shepherd Mead 

Simon and Schuster. $4.00 
It’s slam-bang Madison Avenue time 
again, but this time with a difference 
or two. Mr. Mead is not some very 
minor writer turned sour on advertis- 
ing because it gave him a lot of filthy 
money and corroded his brain so he 
couldn’t write that play or that novel; 
he was a vice-president of a big com 
pany and wrote his plays and novels 
at the office before the working day 
began. Nor is Mr. Mead the humorless 
sourbelly who whines and complains 
about the mindless cruelty of corpora- 
tion life. His form of retaliation was to 
write a book entitled How to Succeed 
in Business Without Really Trying. 

So what is his verdict on the adver 
tising business? Simply this: it cor- 
rodes the strongest minds and turns 
the toughest stomachs. Mr. Mead uses 
a device which points up the fast and 
meaningless pace of the advertising 
business as he sees it. Each chapter is 
headed by the name of the day and the 
time of the action. The uninitiated 
will be either amused or aghast at 
characters who “clobber” one another 
“in a nice, educated way” and who 
“think toe-to-toe.” Still, for all the 
authentic detail, the central issue of 
The Admen is hard to believe. The 
struggle here is between a representa- 
tive of the old “sock’em” school o1 
crude, “capital-letter printing with 
hands bursting out of headlines and 
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holding the product advertised,” and 
the subtle, modern school. Surely that 
particular battle was won years ago 
in the top agencies. 


THE WEEK OF THE WIVES 

by Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger 

Putnam. $3.95 
The big company executive is fast 
becoming the number one subject for 
novelistic treatment, so much so that 
one would have thought that no fresh 
approach could be _ possible. Miss 
Rodger achieves a shift of scene by 
accompanying her cast of rising execu- 
tives, all top men but just shy of the 
summit, to Harvard. Graduation Week 
at Harvard’s Advance Management 
Program provides the period de- 
scribed by the title. 

It turns out to be quite a week for 
the small group of wives (and hus- 
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bands) who fall under the author’s 
level and candid-camera gaze. Here’s 
something of a summing up: “A lovely, 
lovely pre-graduation luncheon, one 
occasion they’d never forget—the host 
conspicuous by his absence; Doreen 
sick from something she ate (or was 
it a sudden flare-up of nerves and con- 
science?); an extra-marital love af- 
fair taking its quiet but definite course 
in their midst; and an absent couple 
pacing hospital corridors as_ they 
waited to hear if their son would live 
or die.” 

In fact, so much happens that 
Harvard serves as merest backdrop 
for wife-switching, uncovering of long- 
seething antipathies, revealing of 
hitherto suppressed capabilities as 
helpmate, etc. This is a competent 
enough job, but Miss Rodger tries to 
do and to prove a little too much. 








Diocesan Priest Saints 


by Rev. R. A. Hutchinson 


Have you ever wondered about the number of priests 


who have reached a high degree of sanctity as members 


of the diocesan clergy? 


If so, you will enjoy reading 


these dynamic and inspiring biographies of saintly priest 


heroes . . 


. selected from the ranks of the diocesan clergy. 


How these men sanctified their lives to a heroic degree 


. doing the very work your parish priests are doing... 


makes interesting and exciting reading. 


After finishing 


this book you will have a new appreciation of the count- 


less hardworking, heroic priests who model their lives 


on the pattern of the great men in Diocesan Priest Saints. 


At your favorite 
Catholic bookstore 
$3.95 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 
15-17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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EAST TO WEST 

by Arnold J. Toynbee 

Oxford. $4.50 
Arnold J. Toynbee, best known for his 
Study of History in ten volumes, re- 
tired in February, 1956 from his post 
at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs in London. He and his wife 
then made “A Journey Round the 
World” which is the sub-title of this 
volume. They traveled from east to 
west in 1957 and visited, among other 
places, South America, New Zealand, 
Australia, the East Indies, Japan, India 
and the Middlle East. 

Throughout the trip Dr. Toynbee 
sent articles home that were published 
in The Observer. These articles con- 
stitute the substance of the book. In 
the main, the articles are not contro- 
versial. Toynbee makes little effort to 
present neat little solutions for all the 
social and economic problems evident 
in many of the areas traversed. For 
the most part he preferred to evaluate 
the contributions made by earlier 
civilizations. He made surmises as to 
why some of the impressive civiliza- 
tions of the past failed to survive. 
Particular interest was displayed in 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, the two 
principal sites of the Indus civiliza- 
tion in western Pakistan. Two mag- 
nificent cities, with buildings made of 
excellent brick, were erected about 
1,000 years ago. By what people, we 
do not know. Who destroyed them, 
we do not know. 

Equally interesting commentaries 
are made about the great twelfth-cen- 
tury temples built at Angkor in Cam- 
bodia. He refers to Angkor as “the 


greatest of Man’s essays in rectangular 
architecture that has yet been brought 


to light.” 


He writes sympathetically 
of the 


mental confusion evident in 


Japan today. The old concepts were 
destroyed by the events of 1945; new 
ones have not yet been formed. Con- 
cerning the “Religious Outlook in 
Japan,” as one of his chapters is en- 
titled, he believes that “the three tra- 
ditional faiths of Japan—Shinto, Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism—seem all to 
have lost their grip on Japanese minds 
and hearts.” With reference to Chris- 
tianity in Japan, he observes that 
“Japanese Christians occupy eminent 
posts today, but they are, of course, 
no more than a tiny minority, and it 
seems improbable that there will be 
further conversions on any large 
scale.” Articles on “The Spell of 
Palestine” and “The Gaza Strip” make 
clear the difficulty of finding any solu- 
tions acceptable to both Israelis and 
Arabs. You will probably find Toyn- 
bee a pleasant companion for your 
“Journey Round the World.” 
PAuL KINIERY, PH.D. 


THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING 

by T. H. White 

Putnam. $4.95 
“Merlyn took off his hat, raised his 
staff of lignum vitae politely in the air, 
and said slowly, ‘Snylrem stnemilpmoc 
ot enutpen dna lliw eh yldnik tpecca 
siht yob sa a hsif?’” 

The “yob” of course was the ado- 
lescent Arthur, one day to be crowned 
monarch of Gramarye (ancient Bri- 
tain hidden behind the magic mists of 
legendary lore). Merlyn’s spell, which 
changed the “yob” into a “hsif,” was 
genuine magic, no doubt about that. 
The famed nigromancer caps_ the 
Malory-Tennyson-White pyramid as “a 
magician of known probity and inter- 
national reputation, with first-class 
honors from every European univer- 
sity,” one who was able to boast as 
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well that he had “received a_ gold 
medal for being the best scholar at 


Winchester.” With credentials like 
these a man had to be more than an 
ordinary spell-weaver. 

But do not take up this quixotic de- 
light, whose prose reads almost like 
poetry every now and then, if you 
decide that it is all a matter of fun and 


nonsense. It is not that at all. The 
Once and Future King is a serious 
novel. T. H. White, who needs no in- 


troduction to American readers, writes 
of Malory’s Arthur with dead earnest- 
ness. He proves time and time again 
that Might is not Right, and that rivers 
of blood have flowed in defense of a 
Christian set of ethics, and will un- 


doubtedly until the crack of doom. 
White expresses it much better than 
have I: “That was why the Church 


could not interfere too much in the 
sad affairs of the world, because the 
nations and the classes and the indi- 
viduals were always crying out ‘Mine, 
mine,’ where the Church was _ in- 
structed to say ‘Ours.’ ” 

It is almost impossible to resist the 
temptation to record in this review 
some of the majestic passages that are 
bound to make this book an enduring 
enchantment that will for years to 
come entertain and delight thousands 
of readers: “Generosity is the eighth 
deadly sin’; “Jesus did not turn the 
disciples into storm troopers, burn 
down the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
fix the blame on Pontius Pilate. On the 
contrary, he made it clear that the 
business of the philosopher was to 
make ideas available, and not to im- 
pose them on people.” 

If poetry like this charms the mind 
and relaxes the nerves, the reader of 
this novel will never forget the beauty 
of the Mass in the Chapel of the Grail, 
nor the description of a gale which 
may well become an immortal gem of 
contemporary writing. It will be diffi- 
cult to find in any literature a descrip- 
tion as powerful. 

Arthur, Galahad, Gawaine, Lancelot, 
Guenever, Mordred, Pellinore, and Mer- 
lyn are a few of the characters who are 
woven into the tapestry of this fantasy, 
which is not so fantastic after all when 
one keeps in his mind’s eye the au- 
thor’s thesis. From page 1 to page 
677, right to the very last sentence— 
“The cannons of his adversary were 
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thundering in the tattered morning 
when the Majesty of England drew 
himself up to meet the future with a 
peaceful heart.” The Once and Future 
King is pure gold, well worth the mod- 
est price printed on the inside of the 
dust cover. 

Oh yes, all the characters — even 
those who, like evil Mordred, have no 
character at all—are fictional. Any 
similarity to readers of the Authurian 
epic is purely unintentional and acci- 
dental. 

Rev. Pau R. Rust, O:M.1 


SAINTS AND SNAPDRAGONS 

by Lucile Hasley 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Unlike the cannibal who went to see 
his psychiatrist because he was fed-up 
with people, I find that the people 
and subjects cooked up by Lucile Has- 
ley make a very tasty kettle of stew. 
And while you are eating Hasley’s stew 
of Saints and Snapdragons, you'll be 
doing so much smiling and laughing 
that you'll have no complaints about 
indigestion after you have consumed 
the last choice morsel of her writing. 

I don’t mean to imply that this book 
is strictly for laughs. That may be 
your intention when you start to read 
it, but as you finish each chuckle- 
coated essay, you'll be amazed at the 
solid food for thought you’ve imbibed 
as a result of Hasley’s painless method 
of operating on flabby brain cells. 

In way, Saints and Snapdragons is 
a kind of modern style spiritual book. 
I don’t want to give the impression 
that we can now afford to lay aside 
things like the Summa or The Imita- 
tion of Christ. What I am trying to say 
is that Lucile can draw some pretty 
weighty conclusions from amusing sit- 
uations such as the one about St. 
Francis appearing as the mystery 
guest on the TV show, What's My 
Line? For, in spite of the gay and 
humorous dialogue contained in this 
essay, you are bound to see that the 
most valuable line of work there is, 
and to which all of us are called, is 
that pursued by St. Francis, namely, 
the work of becoming a saint. 

Then, too, if you are a bit hazy on 
the subject of guardian angels, you 
may find yourself giving out a whole 
litany of mea culpas after reading 
about the two “shortened working 











week” guardian angels in the piece 
called “Please Don’t Take Thursday 
Off!” As one angel says of his charge,: 
Mary, who lives in Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, “Thinks she can reform that 
young lout Zip Morrison once they’re 
married: one of the most frequent and 
misguided notions known to women!” 
And with that, he goes flying off to 
watch over his Mary. Seeing this, the 
other celestial spirit then takes off to 
get to his duties, too, for he suddenly 
recalls the Angelic Oath, “God hath 
given His angels charge over thee... .” 

Incidentally, in case any potential 
male readers get the notion that the 
spiritual element just noted would viti- 
ate the high quality of humor de- 
manded by the masculine mind, let me 
hasten to add that only by reading this 
book will you have to own up that 
spiritual lessons can be learned even 
while holding your sides from laugh- 
ing. Although it may seem strange, 
women can write like this. As least, 
Lucile Hasley can. 

PRISCILLA O’BRIEN MAHONEY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 

English Edition from facsimile 

of St. Thérése’s handwriting 

Trans. by Ronald Knox 

Kenedy. $4.50 
“It’s difficult to see how the other little 
monkey is going to turn out—she is 
still so young and thoughtless. She’s 
so obstinate you can’t do anything 
with her,” wrote Madame Martin of 
her youngest surviving child, before 
she was four. Thérése Martin is a 
glorious example of those who come 
to God because they have everything, 
for whom He is the consummation of 
all they possess, who come to Him 
through the most important of all cre- 
ated things—love, human love pos- 
sessed in plenty. 

“God,” wrote Thérése, “has seen fit 
to surround me with love at every mo- 
ment of my life: all my earliest im- 
pressions are of smiles and endear- 
ments. And if he planted love all about 
me, he planted it in my childish heart 
too, gave me a loving and sensitive 
nature ... Later on, when the idea 
of religious perfection came within my 
horizon, I realized at once that there 
was no reaching sanctity unless you 
were prepared to suffer a great deal, 
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MEET SAINT TERESA 


An Introduction to La Madre 


of Avila 


by 
Monsignor Joseph P. Kelly 


A new life of one of the greatest 
saints and most lovable personalities in 
the history of the Church. With popu- 
lar reader appeal, MEET SAINT TE- 
RESA is designed for the many who 
have heard of St. Teresa of Jesus but 
do not know her. 

Daughter of a distinguished Spanish 
aristocrat, whose five sons served in the 
New World with the Conquistadores, 
this vivacious seforita, at the age of 
twenty-one, ran away from an opulent 
home to enter a convent. After twenty 
years of tepidity as a nun, she brought 
back. after her second conversion, the 
Primitive Rule, and, in spite of formid 
able opposition and continuous _ ill 
health, founded seventeen convents, 
“without so much as a penny to estab 
lish one.” 

Although an acknowledged master of 
mystical theology, Teresa is the very 
human author of such phrases as: “God 
is there among the pots and pans in 
the kitchen” —“I have met some per 
sons so pious that they scared me more 
than all the sinners I could meet” 
“When it comes to gratitude, I can be 
bribed with a sardine.” $3.95 


Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. 


14 Barclay Street, New York 8 
210-216 4th Street, Cincinnati 2 
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to be always on the lookout for some- 
thing higher still, and to forget ‘your- 
self... and then, as in babyhood, I 
found myself crying out: ‘My God, I 
choose the whole lot. No point in be- 
coming a Saint by halves. I’m not 
afraid of suffering for your sake; the 
only thing I’m afraid of is clinging to 
my own will.’” 

C. S. Lewis has said that no one’s 
biography is interesting after their 
seventh year—it’s all there by then 
and the rest is merely repetition. 
Certainly this is true of Thérése. As 
little more than a baby, she would 
crawl behind her bed and think “about 
God, life and eternity ... you know 

. I can see now I was practising 
mental power without knowing what 
I was doing.” 

But Thérése had to “pass through 
the searching fires of trial and be ap- 
prenticed early to suffering.” Paradise, 
Muhammad said, lies around and 
about our mothers. But Madame Mar- 
tin died of cancer in 1877 when 
Thérése was four, and after the fu- 
neral, Céline threw herself into the 
arms of their sister Marie, and told 
her she’d got to be Mamma; and 
Thérése did the same to Pauline— 
prophetically. For it was Pauline who 
was later to be her Prioress at Carmel 
as Mother Agnes of Jesus. 

Mother Agnes has described how the 
writing of Thérése’s first manuscript 
was decided; the three sisters 
Thérése, Marie and Pauline — were 
talking one evening of their childhood 
(all three were Carmelites in 1895), 
and Marie suggested Thérése put down 
her childhood memories in writing. 
Pauline told her “I order you to write 
down your memories of your child- 
hood.” 

Thus the first part, dedicated to 
Mother Agnes, was written down and 
called by Thérése “The Story of a 
Little White Flower.” The second part 
of the autobiography is a ten-page let- 
ter addressed to Sister Marie of the 
Sacred Heart and was written in 
three days between September 13th 
and 16th, 1896. The last part, written 
for the Reverend Mother Marie de 
Gonzague, was begun on June 3rd and 
completed on September 16th, 1897, as 
material for Thérése’s “obituary cir- 
cular” (when Thérése completed it, she 
was within 16 days of her death which 
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occurred on September 30th, 1897). 

Before Thérése died, she told her 
sister Pauline “. . listen to me, 
Mother: anything you want to cut or 
add to the note-book of my life, it is 
as though I were myself cutting or add- 
ing. Remember this later and have no 
scruples on this subject.” And she also 
said to Pauline, “My thought is there, 
you will only need to tidy it up.” 
Which, alas, is exactly what Mother 
Agnes did. 

Father Francois de Sainte Marie, 
who prepared this original version for 
publication after Mother Agnes’ death 
in 1951, has listed more than 7,000 
variations between Thérése’s original 
and the version published in 1898 as 
The Story of a Soul. Some of the most 
radical changes were due to Mother 
Marie de Gonzague who insisted the 
manuscript be altered in such a way 
as to make it seem that all three were 
addressed to her personally. Still other 
changes were made to please Dom 
Godefroid Madelaine, Prior of the 
Abbey of Mondaye, a friend of the 
Carmelite community who had per- 
sonally known Thérése and to whom 
the manuscripts were sent before be- 
ing submitted to the Bishop. Dom 
Godefroid suggested the deletion of 
certain faults of style, of some repeti- 
tions, and of some details “so intimate, 
so far above the ordinary level, that I 
think it would be preferable not to 
print them.” Father Francois de Sainte 
Marie notes that “Mother Agnes in fact 
rewrote Thérése’s autobiography.” 
Nor was it until 1910, when Thérése’s 
cause was introduced in Rome, that 
the original text was reconstituted by 
the nuns of the Lisieux Carmel. By 
this time The Story of a Soul, first 
published in an edition of 2,000, had 
sold 47,000 copies. In the next five 
years 146,000 copies were sold, and 
since then literally millions. Although 
the Bishop of Bayeux gave permission 
for the publication of the original texts 
in 1947, in deference to Mother Agnes, 
it was only in 1952 that the Carmel of 
Lisieux asked Father Francois de 
Sante Marie to produce “the facsimile 
edition that alone could satisfy the 
most exacting mind.” Magnificently 
translated by Monsignor Knox—it was 
his last work and perhaps his best— 
this is the authorized and definitive 
edition. 
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Newman Books 
for Christmas Giving 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. One of 
the greatest lives of Christ ever published is now 
available in English. Beautifully designed and 
produced, with abundant illustrations and maps. 
$12.50 


Pre-publication price to October 31: $10.00 


RABBITS IN THE HAY 


By Jane Lane 
The author of Thunder on St. Paul’s Day here 
reconstructs the Babington Plot, one of the most 
fascinating and most notorious frame-ups in Eng 
lish history, aimed at Mary Queen of Scots. A 
selection of the Thomas More Book Club. $3.50 


A MAN OF GOOD ZEAL 
St. Francis de Sales 
By John E. Beahn 
A fictionalized biography of the Bishop of Geneva, 
presenting St. Francis as an urbane, polished 
prelate, gentle and loving to souls but forceful 
and intransigent toward error. The story is told 
as a personal reminiscence of the saint by his 
cousin-secretary. $3.75 


THE FAMILY CLINIC 
A Book of Questions and Answers 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. 


Basing his material on actual case histories, the 
author offers expert advice on practical modern 
family and marriage problems, presented in the 
form of answers to personal queries. $3.95 


BIBLICAL SUBJECT INDEX 
Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. 
A comprehensive index of all the books of the 
Bible according to subject. Smaller and easier to 
use than a concordance, this book is invaluable 
for any library. $4.50 


MY LADY MIRIAM 


By Mélanie Marnas 
Translated and adapted by Rev. Sidney A. 
Raemers. A vivid portrait of the Mother of God 
reverently told and brought into sharp relief 
against the historical background of her time. 
$3.75 





WHY I BECAME A MISSIONER 


edited by Rev. George L. Kane, with an in- 
troduction by Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane, 
M.M., D.D. Twenty missionaries — priests, 
Brothers, Sisters, laymen and a_ bishop— 
tell the stories of their vocations and describe 
their personal experiences. $3.25 


YOUR OTHER SELF 

by Canon Jean Vieujean, translated by 
Richard E. Cross. An appeal to all Chris- 
tians to follow Christ’s command to love our 
neighbor as ourself. The book suggests many 
methods of broadening our fraternal charity 
and love. Soon $3.00 


THE SAINTS INCROSSWORDS 


by Henry Michael. A follow-up volume to 
the popular and intriguing The Bible in 
Crosswords, providing a delightful way to 
brush up on hagiology. 


OUR LADY IN THE GOSPELS 


by Joseph Patach, translated by Rev. Basil 
Wrighton. Based on Scripture and aided by 
history, archaelogy and geography, the author 
draws a true picture of Mary to help us 
understand the Mother of God. 4 
e 

|~ Now Available in Paper’ ~* 
' 


THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES OF AMERICA 
' 


by John A. Hardon, S.J. Covers the his- 
tory, doctrine and statistics of all the 
major sects in America and many of the 
minor ones. Paper $1.75 Cloth $5.00 


MORE BLESSED THAN KINGS 


by Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Sketches 
| of some minor characters in the Gospels 
throwing new light on neglected Scrip- 
| ture passages. Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 


1 
MELODY IN YOUR HEARTS 


edited by Rev. George L. Kane. “In this 
sequel to Why I Entered the Convent, 
thirteen religious Sisters write candidly 
and entertainingly of their lives in re- 
ligion.""—Ave Maria. 


Paper $1.00 Cloth $3.00 
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What staggering vistas this girl 
opens to us, she who was younger than 
Keats when she died, younger than 
Shelly, yet whose range of experience 
was infinitely wider, uncurbed by any 
brake of mortal sin, free from the rust 
of self-indulgence, of self-pity, of self- 
esteem. She had enjoyed enormously 
her journey to Rome with her father at 
fifteen. “I had seen earthly beauty,” 
she wrote gratefully. “Now I had no 
eyes but for the beauties of heaven 

my heart was set on wonders 
greater than these.” 

Here is a classic of the interior life 
to set beside Thérése’s own beloved 
St. John of the Cross. St. Thérése, pray 
for us! ANNE FREMANTLE. 


OUR FRIEND JAMES JOYCE 

by Mary and Padraic Colum 

Doubleday. $4.00 
The title of this interesting volume is 
quite accurate. The Colums, in a series 
of alternating chapters which, in pairs, 
frequently deal with the one incident, 
rely on their memories to recall re- 
vealing incidents in the life of Joyce. 
The record starts with Joyce’s student 
days in Dublin. In those days he was 
known as a “character” with most of 
the connotations that label suggested 
in the Dublin of that day. 

There is one major impression re- 
maining from the reading of these 
recollections: Joyce was different. 
From what is said and implied by the 
Colums, his home life, his reactions 
to his father, his life with and mar- 
riage to Nora (Mary Colum provides a 
most interesting view of Nora), his 
associations with such individuals as 
Gogarty and the several women per- 
sonally and financially interested in 
publishing his writings, all exercised 
formative influences on Joyce the man. 
Mary Colum, alone in a group of se- 
lected individuals to whom Joyce 
once read from his writing then in 
progress, was blunt enough to offer 
him a little criticism when she told 
him that what he was writing was be- 
vond literature. After some reflection 
he answered that eventually it would 
be within literature. The Colums do 
not stress his relations with the 
Church but one learns that celibacy 
rather than the vocational disciplines 
prevented his entering the priesthood. 
Whether this assertion by Joyce is 
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true, or whether it is an instance of 
his “leg pulling,” one cannot know 
for certain. Apparently the Colums ac- 


cept it and they are qualified wit- 
nesses. Certainly they agree that the 
major influence on his creative life 


was the Church, with Aquinas a lead- 
ing factor. 

This is a kindly recollection, per- 
sonal rather than literary. For those 
to whom Joyce is a puzzlement, the 
Colums provide assistance. 

Francis P. Kitcoyne, Pu.D. 


TO MARRY WITH LOVE 

by Virginia and Louis Baldwin 

Bruce. $3.95 
Virginia and Louis Baldwin, united in 
marriage as well as in their author- 
ship of To Marry With Love, have pro- 
duced a book which, in the words of 
Francis Bacon, is one of those few 
that should be “chewed and digested.” 
First, it should be “chewed” because 
it explains the lofty vocation of the 
married state and how it is purposely 
designed to promote holiness in its 
members. And then, because of its 
down-to-earth methods of how to 
achieve that holiness, this is surely a 
book that can and should be “di- 
gested.” 

Too often treatises on marriage are 
written as if matrimony will be tol- 
erated by the Lord only if the persons 
involved will also assume the added 
duties of the monastic life! To Marry 
With Love has no such nonsense to 
sidetrack the reader. Instead, it shows 
how the persevering effort of spouses 
to foster their unity and conjugal love 
will be quite sufficient to lead them to 
sanctity. 

For example, on the subject of cher- 
ishing their wives, husbands are told, 
“Her fulfillment as a person may be 
lost if your demands for housekeeping 
chores keep her too fully occupied 

. . to exercise her talents, to follow 
up her interests ... to use the gifts 
God gave her.” 

On the other hand, wives have the 
duty of trying to become interesting 
individuals in order to make it easier 
for their mates to fulfill their obliga- 
tion to cherish them. Thus the authors 
ask the married woman, “Take a look 
at yourself. How much interest do you 
have in current events, in philosophy, 
history, mathematics, science, music, 
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sports, art, politics? What kind of 
thinker are you?” In other words, the 
Baldwins conclude that the lady has a 
brain, and that she had better use it 
if she hopes to be valued by her lawful 
wedded as an enjoyable companion. 

The sprightly, conversational style 
in which this book is written is a far 
cry from the usual over-pious books on 
matrimony that so often make a mar- 
ried person feel as if only the Car- 
thusians and Trappists stand a chance 
of inheriting the Kingdom! Still, the 
authors have managed to demonstrate 
the profound truth that for the married 
person as well as for the religious, 
Heaven waits for those whose chief 
concern has been in giving love rather 
than in receiving it. 

To Marry With Love is, indeed, well 
worth the reading for those who want 
concrete direction on how to select a 
suitable marriage partner as well as 
for those who want to know how to 
live happily ever after they are mar- 
ried. PrisciLtta O’BRIEN MAHONEY. 


PADRE PIO 

by Nesta de Robeck 

Bruce. $2.95 
Perhaps because miracles (except 
those recorded in Scripture) had no 
place in my conversion, I cannot ap- 
preciate the awful appetite some Cath- 
olics have for miraculous stories. 

In her new biography of Padre Pio, 
the Italian Capuchin stigmatic to 
whom are attributed numerous un- 
usual gifts and accomplishments, Nesta 
de Robeck feeds this appetite. She 
claims this is not her desire, but her 
book relies for its interest on the sen- 
sational events and phenomena for 
which international publicity has been 
given this patiently suffering man of 
God. 

It could not be otherwise. One does 
not insult Padre Pio by noting that his 
life, as it can presently be seen, pro- 
vides insufficient material to support 
a biography if the sensational aspects 
of his career are excluded. Miss Ro- 
beck’s scant 132 pages would seem to 
confirm this view. I am dissuaded 
from crediting too much her protests 
against magnifying the unusual when 
I read “. .. he can make himself in- 
visible” (p. 84), or find in her accounts 
of the many supposed cures and heal- 
ings no sign of that healthy skepticism 
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toward the miraculous (by report) 
which is the Church’s constant ad- 
monition to us. 

When Padre  Pio’s_ father _ first 


learned of his son’s stigmata he replied 
to his wife’s exultation, “That doesn’t 
matter.”’ What does matter is the quiet 
obscure daily miracle of Grace turning 
stubborn human clay into a fitting 
vessel for eternity. Everything Miss 
Robeck writes indicates that if she will 
confine herself to this theme she has 
every chance of turning out a first- 
rate book. Padre Pio is not that book. 
RoBERT OSTERMANN. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 

The Decline of Religious Teaching 
in the Public Elementary School 

by William Kailer Dunn 

John Hopkins Press. $5.00 
Of all the enigmas which confront 
American public education the most 
perplexing is the decline of moral in- 
struction in the schools. Contempo- 
rary educators have made many feeble 
attempts to reinclude moral education 
in the curriculum. They have up to 
this time offered little of value, and 
much which confuses the notion of 
morality with the notion of custom. 

Historical evidence presents beyond 
a reasonable doubt the integral place 
religion held in the educational history 
of the United States. For the first 
eighty-five years of our nation’s 
growth, religious instruction formed 
the core around which American edu- 
cation was developed. 

Since this inclusion of religion in 
the past is indisputable, it appears in- 
congruous for present-day critics of 
religious education to attempt to base 
their arguments on the theory that the 
inclusion of religious training violates 
a fundamental principle of American 
education. This incongruity can be 
seen clearly when one realizes that the 
law forbidding the use of sectarian 
educational materials in the classroom 
was passed as late as 1827 in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Father Dunn in 
which is a condensation of his doc- 
toral dissertation presented to the 
faculty of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, offers a scholarly work replete 
with source materials and references 
to delight the historian of American 
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education. The original work was en- 
titled The Decline of the Teaching of 
Religion in the American Public Ele- 
mentary School in the States Origi- 
nally the Thirteen Colonies, 1776-1861. 

Dr. Dunn’s presentation has many 
values. First of all, it affords students 
of educational history a clear, schol- 
arly, and concise study. Secondly, the 
author provides incontrovertible evi- 
dence as to the circumstances which 
may be considered direct causes of 
the decline of religious instruction in 
American schools. He adds to these 
causes which were not actually re- 
sponsible for the decline but have 
often been considered sufficient ex- 
planations for it. 

A recent pronouncement by the Su- 
preme Court in the McCollum case ex- 
pressed the opinion that the modern 
public school resulted from the de- 
sires of the colonists to separate 
Church and State. This implication, 
Father Dunn aptly proves, is not 
founded in fact. 

Few works recently published in the 
field of education have achieved the 
level of scholarship presented in this 
book. 

Francis J. Loparo, Pu.D. 
THE LITTLE OLD ADMIRAL 

by Louis Golding 

Vanguard. $3.95 
This is a slight, though 
ample, novel in the 
jolly vein in which 
erary scene abounds. 
admiral,” Frankie Yelverdon, is a 
“wayfarer,” which is quite different 
from a tramp; but he has earned his 
cognomen by his devotion to the Royal 
Navy. He follows the matelots from 
one training ship to another, listening 
to their stories, joining their recrea- 
tion, singing their songs. He wears an 
old Navy cap, and inevitably becomes 
universally and affectionately known 
as “the Admiral.” This absorbing in- 
terest derives from his lifetime am- 
bition, foiled by his slightness of 
physique, to become a Navy man him- 
self. 

How he meets Terry, a very be- 
wildered, maladjusted boy, takes him 
on as “mate” and practically adopted 
son, and through him realizes vicari- 
ously the dream of his youth, is told 
meditatively and quaintly in this 


physically 
sentimental but 
the English lit- 
The “little old 
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rambling tale, replete with not par- 
ticularly memorable characters remi- 
niscent alternately of Dickens and 
W. W. Jacobs. A shadowy but noble 
cleric, Father Huxtable, adds a lot of 
solid Anglican piety which neverthe- 
less does not offset a certain callous 
realism about the goings-on of young 
sailors. The whole makes for pleas- 
ant enough recreational reading of 
slightly more dimension than the 
average. 


PART OF A LONG STORY 

by Agnes Boulton 

Doubleday. $4.50 
As one of the earliest of an expected 
group of works on Eugene O’Neill, the 
second Mrs. O’Neill’s book illustrates 
well the Biblical adage that “the first 
shall be last,” in quality, if not in sales. 

Ironically, any possible commercial 
success and evident literary faults both 
result from the fact that before all else 
the book is a diary, a personalized 
document which unfortunately seems 
to be an interpretation of people and 
events more as the writer wished them 
to be rather than as they actually were. 


This persistent impression appears 
to result from Miss Boulton’s past rela- 
tionship to O’Neill, and is evident in 
what she chooses to emphasize, insin- 


uate, and obviously omit. 
to this fault are others: a contrived 
approach, constant sermonizing and 
attempts at sensationalism which illus- 
trate that literary inadequacy is often 
human inadequacy. Miss Boulton’s at- 
tempt to inject her Greenwich Village 
life with Wagnerian romanticism is 
ludicrous; her attitudes toward her 
very personal relationships with Eu- 
gene O’Neill are immature; and the 
wistfulness induced through her fre- 
quent appearances as a detached com- 
mentator might be meaningful only to 
an audience of fifteen-year olds. 

Had this diary been written with 
more restraint, more in love than in 
personal justification, certain passages, 
which by the level of intimacy should 
give insight into the temperament of 
O’Neill’s creative genius, would be less 
open to suspicion. However, since 
there is the inclination to read motive 
into Miss Boulton’s comments, the 
book’s value, with one exception, lies 
on a superficial level; the factual 
information concerning O’Neill’s rela- 
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tionship with the Provincetown Play- 
ers and “literary allusions” surround- 
ing Beyond the Horizon, Anna Christie 
and Emperor Jones. 

The one exception is Miss Boulton’s 
attempt to account for the tragic char- 
acteristic of O’Neill’s work: “There 
was always in him a persistent sense of 
the reality that lies behind what is, 
what seems to be. He could find noth- 
ing of that in the God he knew and 
whom he had outgrown: nor could he 
find it elsewhere, either in love or in 
an idea. So he saw life as a tragedy, 
and he had neither the desire nor the 
curiosity to go beyond the limits of 
his own vision.” 

This explanation, debatable as it is, 
seems to me one of the few insights in 
the book, possibly because it is, 
strangely, impersonal. It is concerned 
with the man-artist, rather than the 
man alone. 

I would not recommend the book 
simply because it is not what it should 
be, a book conceived in humility, out 
of love; an attempt to provide some 
understanding of the relationship of 
an artist and a man to his art, re- 
garded with reason as the most signifi- 


cant body of drama yet produced by 


an American. hk. G. SCHERER. 
AND THE BRIDGE IS LOVE 

by Alma Mahler Werfel 

with E. B. Ashton 

Harcourt, Brace. $5.95 
This is not a great nor even a well- 
written book, but it has something to 
interest or irritate almost everybody. 
The memoirs of the widow of both 
Mahler and Werfel inevitably contain 
some fascinating anecdotes about the 
famous musicians and writers of our 
century. Besides music and art, there 
are love and religion, both rather un- 
orthodox, all mixed together in a kind 
of international goulash complete with 
noodles and gravy. 

As the dust jacket proclaims, few 
women have been as deeply involved 
with famous men as Alma Schindler. 
The beautiful daughter of a painter 
to the Austro-Hungarian court, she 
adored geniuses, who adored her. The 
geniuses (including Gropius, the archi- 
tect, and Kokoschka, the painter) tend 
to come off second-best, for while 
Mme. Werfel reverences their divine 
spark, she does not spare their mortal 
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meanness. There is, in fact, a curious 
combination throughout of high-flown 
language and low-grade morals. When 
“psychic vibrations” were “inter- 
twined,” so were the lovers; when the 
lady decided that they “did not foster 
each other,” she looked for a new 
genius. This sentimentalized eroticism 
is apparently sincere, and God alone 
can judge the actors in it. 

But this reader is obliged to judge the 
published work and to damn it both in 
taste and morals. Surely it is at least 
bad taste to print the diary of the late 
Franz Werfel describing the passion 
which brought on the premature birth 
and death of his and Alma’s child, she 
then being married to Gropius. What 
makes the morality worth discussing is 
the lady’s scattered references to her- 
self as a Catholic and her explicit an- 
nouncement of her return to the 
Church in her later years. It is diffi- 
cult to understand just what she means 
by Catholicism, for she makes no at- 
tempt to reconcile its most obvious 
tenets with her own equally obvious 
philosophy of love. One would expect 
that a Catholic, writing in old age and 
in union with the Church, would sug- 
gest at least that her departures from 
the moral code were long since re- 
pented, and not intended to set a 
precedent. There is no such sugges- 
tion. In this long confession the sins 
are glorified under the names of Love, 
Art, and Freedom. Even her daughter’s 
similar adventures seem to meet with 
the author’s approval, except insofar 
as they did not end happily. Her own 
life, she concludes, was “beautiful,” 
“justified and blessed.” So be it. There 
are, indeed, many paths to heaven, 
but youthful admirers of Madame Wer- 
fel ought to know that the one de- 
scribed here is reputed to lead gener- 
ally to the other place. 

Rutu M. AMeEs. 


VICTORY: The Life of Lord Nelson 

by Oliver Warner 

Little, Brown. $6.50 
Take a little salt, a little spice, courage, 
kindness and audacity, and send them 
to sea at thirteen; bring war and an 
empire to the mixture; crown them 
with victory, and Lord Nelson appears 
as “England’s greatest sailor.” 

I did not believe a book about Nel- 
son could be dull, but this one manages 
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to be exactly that. In the attempt to 
portray Nelson, not only as a Sailor 
and tactician, but as a man as well, 
Mr. Warner floods the portrait with so 
much light that nothing stands out. 

One of the best features of a master 
craftsman (a political cartoonist like 
England’s Low, for example) is the 
ability to show character in one 
stroke. In the introduction to this 
book Nicholas Monsaratt, well-known 
author, says: “A case may be made for 
all three points of view (Master Tac- 
tician, Great Sea Captain and the Ro- 
mantic Figure) and for many other’s 
besides.” However, Mr. Warner’s at- 
tempt to show all sides of Nelson (am- 
bition, kindness, flattery, boldness, 
hate and love) piles cameo upon 
cameo until this reader left the book 
more confused than enlightened. There 
are times when the language as well 
as the picture is confusing. 

A long period of research obviously 
prepared Mr. Warner for his task. The 
many sources he used to secure mate- 
rial on his subject do bear out the 
many-sided character of the great sea 
Lord. But nowhere—not in Naples or 
Sicily, not at the Nile, not during the 
long tour of the Mediterranean, not 
even at the great battle of Trafalgar 
does the author have a defined point 
of view about his subject. Here he is, 
Mr. Warner seems to say, what do you 
make of him? It just doesn’t seem right 
that after 375 pages the reader should 
be able to ask the same question of 
Mr. Warner. 

For those who know Lord Nelson 
well, Victory may prove enlightening; 
for those who want to meet Nelson, 
Victory is not the place. 

RicHarp A. Down. 
MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS 

by Leo J. Trese 

Fides. $2.95 
In this new book about faith and 
morals, Father Trese offers both com- 
fort and counsel. His title is taken 
from the Gospel homily in which Our 
Lord tells us not to be afraid, for God 
who watches over the humble sparrow 
considers us of more value than many 
sparrows. Unless we stop to ponder, 
we are likely to miss the implication of 
this phrase which gives us such abso- 
lute assurance of God’s personal and 
individual love for us. 
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Father Trese believes that if we 
really take that assurance to heart, our 
lives will be revolutionized. It means, 
for example, that every moment is 
purposeful, that our burdens have 
meaning, and that even our most 
troublesome neighbors and relatives 
were put in our paths for a “good” 
reason. In the light of this general 
truth, Father Trese considers the way 
we work, love, and pray, the way we 
look at ourselves and others—the way 
we do and the way we ought to. The 
portrayal of our sins is so concrete 
that each reader will ruefully recog- 
nize his own, and the suggestions for 
amendment are equally specific and in- 
disputable. Written in Father Trese’s 
popular style, this litthke book will 
serve many readers as a_ practical 
guide to Christian living. 

Rutu M. AMEs. 


GALILEO 
AND THE MAGIC NUMBERS 

by Sidney Rosen 

Little, Brown. $3.50 
This is a biography of Galileo written 
for young minds. An adult will find 
it full of Victorian “goodiness,” yet the 
resultant simplicity and earnestness 
are marvelous tools for Dr. Rosen’s 
purpose: to interest youngsters in sci- 
ence. The high school reader will find 
his mind stimulated to a strong attrac- 
tion for the wonders of modern sci- 
ence; indeed, he will probably try 
some of the experiments Galileo him- 


self performed for the first time. For 
in this pleasant book physics and 
mathematics are presented as some- 


thing readily applicable to everyday 
life. 

Dr. Rosen is well aware of the im- 
pressionability of young minds, and 
so presents a fine case for science. 
Yet the author passes on some of his 
own prejudices (as is quite inevitable) 
in the matter of Aristotle and his phi- 
losophy. The reader is led to scorn 
Aristotle himself as well as his inept 
followers. No one who has read Aris- 
totle can doubt his genuinely scientific 
approach, his inquisitive mind, the 
penetrating analysis of facts and his 
ceaseless search for truth in all its 
forms, all of which also characterize 
Galileo. The old shibboleth of the op- 
position of Galileo to Aristotle is taken 
without scientific investigation. In- 














deed, it is a paradox of history that 
Galileo is the cause of the Stagirite’s 
great revival. This daring Italian 
brought about the destruction of the 
many parasites who fed on Aristotle 
and drained him of all life. Because 
Galileo had the stubborness and cour- 
age to challenge his contemporaries, 
men have turned from a slavish pres- 
ervation of a text to a revitalized in- 
vestigation of nature itself. Galileo, it 
is certainly true, had nothing but scorn 
for his contemporary Aristotelians, 
yet he respected their master, as is 
evident in his tribute to Aristotle in 
Two Great Systems: “I certainly be- 
lieve that he first procured ... such 
experiments as he could to assure him 
as much of the conclusion as was pos- 
sible, and that he then sought out the 
means of proving it; for this is the 
usual method in demonstrative sci- 
ence.” 

Today’s America has a real need for 
such books as this. It is the reviewer’s 
hope that the author will issue more 
biographies of the great pioneers of 
our modern world. The truthful and 
scientific presentations in Dr. Rosen’s 
literary style will do much to further 
the education of our youth. 

Rev. EUGENE Bonpt, O.P. 


THE ANGELS 

by Pascal P. Parente 

Grail Publications. $3.00 
In a world which has been muddied 
by a century of materialism the popu- 
lar connotion of an angel is apt to be 
a free spender who backs a Broadway 
production or the flesh and blood ob- 
ject of that strange affection called 
love. The idea of some immaterial 
creature who is nobler in being than 
man finds little recognition and less 
credence. Even those who believe are 
likely to have no depth of conviction. 

Their acceptance is passive partly 
because of an agnostic environment 
and partly because of ignorance. The 
ignorance is, to some extent, excus- 
able, for little has been written on this 
fascinating subject in modern times 
apart from some pious reflections. 
Among the few available works an- 
other has now taken its place. This 
book by Dr. Parente is short and in- 
formative. It does not sacrifice theo- 
logical depth for the sake of popu- 
larity, yet it remains quite readable. 
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It is a book which Catholics ought to 
read for a mature understanding of 
the invisible world of angelic spirits 
in all their beauty and power. 

Rev. JOHN J. KEATING, C.S.P. 


THE SPLENDID LITTLE WAR 
by Frank Freidel 
Little, Brown. $8.50 
This exceptionally handsome volume 
gives the detailed story of a conflict 
which was described, at its close, as 
one in which our country made every 
possible mistake except in the choice 
of an enemy. Theodore Roosevelt 
called it “a splendid little war.” The 
author thinks that “it was perhaps the 
last war to be fought according to the 
standards of military chivalry.” We 
are given a thrilling account of the 
battle at San Juan Hill, a close-up pic- 
ture of the siege of Santiago, and a 
blow-by-blow report of the Manila Bay 
engagement which destroyed the Span- 
ish fleet. Many of the vivid descrip- 
tions and the numerous fine illustra- 
tions in this book were made on the 
spot by men famous as writers and 
artists—among them Richard Harding 
Davis, Stephen Crane, Frederick Rem- 
ington and Howard Chandler Christy. 
Rev. JosepH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


ISLAM: 
THE STRAIGHT PATH 

ed. by Kenneth Morgan 

Ronald Press. $6.00 
The eleven scholars who contributed 
to this volume are all devout Moslems. 
They write about the origins and de- 
velopment of the religion of Islam 
with the sympathy of believers and 
with the confidence of men well-versed 
in the modern thought of Africa and 
Asia. A companion to The Religion 
of the Hindus and The Path of Buddha, 
this is the third volume edited by the 
professor of religion at Colgate Uni- 
versity; it is a valuable work for refer- 
ence and study. 

Since the West has listened too 
readily for centuries to the most im- 
plausible “old wives’ tales” about Mos- 
lems, the scholar had better distrust 
most Western studies of Moslem belief. 
Arab nationalism, moreover, has a 
religious basis and if the West wants 
to know the Arab mind, it must see the 
Middle East through the eyes of Allah’s 
disciples. 

Rev. Lours McKEeRNAN, C.S.P. 











SPIRITUAL READING 


MARY AND CHRISTIAN LIFE, by 
Rev. Frank J. Melvin, C.M. (Macmillan. 
$2.50). Many years of missionary 
work, especially with the Miraculous 
Medal Novena Band, inspired the au- 
thor to prepare these sermon-like 
meditations on the Blessed Virgin, out- 
lining her part in the Divine Plan of 
Redemption, and her relationship to 
us as our Mother and as the model of 
every virtue. 

SHORT DICTIONARY OF CATHOLI- 
CISM, by Charles H. Bowden of the 


Oratory. (Philosophical Library. 
$2.75). Words, titles and phrases re- 
curring in Catholic literature’ are 
herein defined but not always with 
clarity. A pamphlet-size and com- 


pletely revised edition, under the title 
“Catholic Dictionary,” is much more 
satisfactory in every way. 

PIUS XI, The Pope and the Man, by 
Zsolt Aradi. (Hanover House. $4.50). 
The author’s close association with the 
Vatican and his personal acquaintance 
with Pius XI qualified him to write, 
as he does, with authority and sus- 
tained interest. This is a fine study 
of the person, the priest and scholarly 
librarian; the astute diplomat, the 
Cardinal and Pope, who from _ his 
youth was keenly aware of the under- 
lying currents which would eventually 
sweep Europe into the political mael- 
strom of Communism, Nazism and 
Fascism This biography makes one 
appreciate, all the more, the spiritu- 
ality, genius and undaunted courage 
of Achille Ratti who succeeded in 
throwing off the shackles of secular 
domination and established Vatican 
City. 

WITNESS OF THE LIGHT, by Kath- 
erine Burton. (Longmans, Green. 
$4.00). With radio, television, news- 
reels and Cinerama, people feel they 
have at least a bowing-acquaintance 
with Pope Pius XII. Such acquaint- 
ance can be pleasantly augmented by 
reading this account of the character 
and achievements of the outstanding 
man of our day. The author once again 
demonstrates her skill in the field of 
popular biography. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 
Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 


For particulars address The Director of Admissions 


























COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 
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The first 


tounding Catholic publishing achievement of our time. 


magnificent volumes of the most as- 


yours FREE -- no strings attached when you order 


through the 
savings plan of 


THE PAULIST 
BOOK MART 


serving parish, home and 
school with the best in 
Catholic literature 


rf cma 


Edited by a 


Catholic 

Pe pos distin- 
guished French 
Academician—HENRI 


HERE, AT LAST, IS THE GREAT 
REFERENCE WORK FOR ALL CATHOLICS! 


te 


DANIEL - ROPS — each 

volume is the work of @ 
leading Catholic authority 
in his . Each volume 
carries the Imprimatur. 









“No strings attached” means just that! These two 
superb volumes are YOURS FREE, YOURS TO KEEP! 


PB THE PAULIST BOOK MART believes that no thinking 


Catholic priest, layman, parent, téacher, student, active parishioner 
will want to be without this monumental source of information and inspira- 
tion! Why do we offer you the first two volumes FREE? Simply because we 
believe that, after seeing them, reading them, dipping into them for ready 
reference, turning to them for quick and clear answers to your questions— 
you will want to continue receiving two new volumes every month at only 
$4.95 for both each month, until you have the entire magnificent, 150- 
volume set as your own priceless, precious possession’ But you must be the 
judge. With your order for two books a month, we send you the first two 
books ABSOLUTELY FREE. They are yours to keep even if you decide to 
cancel. And you may cancel at any time, and pay only for books received 
after the first two gift books. Fair enough? But you must act quickly— 
our supply of gift books is limited. Mail this card now! 


SEND NO MONEY! MAIL-CARD NOW 
FOR YOUR TWO FREE GIFT VOLUMES! 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 16107 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


THE PAULIST BOOK MART 


180 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Room 580 
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When you order your set of the new 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM from 
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GET YOUR GIFTS 
% MAIL CARD NOW! 


